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a great deal that is in “'Tom Brown’s School-days ;” 


the public, including, y, the dissenters 

shocked at the disclosure it makes of the sen- 

of the boys in a great public school. It does not follow 

so in all such institutions. If it were, they would never be 

the children of ts who dread to expose their sons pre- 

er of temptations. The little personages in 

ink, every day of their lives, and with eagerness and on, 

kidneys, a treat of beef and mustard for supper—or good 
eating of one sort or another. 

Throughout the wide range of dissenting life in England, nothing like 
this, we believe, is dreamed of ; and the disclosure has been a great shock 
to a multitade of good citizens, What, they ask, can be ler per of | 
boys who begin their independent life amidst overwhelmiog and entirely | 
unnecessary temptations, and whose minds become occupied with BT 08s | 
thoughts and ? What parent could make the venture of sending 

ild into such a scene? We sympathise cordially with this view. 
the more, but the less, however, can we reconcile ourselves to the 
asceticism which prevai's in many private schools, where it is taken for 
granted that growing children must be bungry ; and that buogry child- 
Ten ought to be able to eat whatever is set before them. 

The atmosphere of a school is one of high excitement. The faculties 
are strongly exercised ; the nervous system is in @ state of tension ; the 
emotions won work vebemently ; and, while more food is re- 

ired than in uiet routine of home life, there is often less incliaa- 
fon to take it. This is particalarly the case in girls’ schools. We have 
seen the pupils crowded so closely at table, that the one circumstance of 
the knives being blunt has made some of the more delicate go without 
their dinners. Half-roasted veal or mutton, burnt pie-crust, boiled rice 
all glue and served six times a week, offered no iuducement to elbow 
one nel our, and hack away with a bluct koife. It was easier to 
eat the bit of bread, or perhaps a potato, and let the reat go. Hence 
may grow i the practice of eating between meals, and of buying un- 

bolesome things. 
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Je, the chances are much against the pupils of many schools 
entering upon life with that inestimable blessing, a sound digestioa: and 
the part of the mischief might be spared by such a provision of 

ae is foand in every decent home :—plenty of room at table for 
; plenty of time ; liberty to talk quietly to neighbours ; 
with clean bandles, and bright forks and spoons ; good 
bread ; thoroughly well-cooked joints, with such Mer as soup, fish 
stew, pies,—such dishes as it is perfectly easy to supply in a large house- 
hold ; a pretty wide range of puddiogs, and occasional fruit when the 
fruits are in season. oners like these, and comfortable break- 
fasts and suppere, would leave no pretence for the systematic purchase 
food which seems to be an established practice in come public schools. 
boys will spend their money in daiaties, it should, at least, be without 
the excuse of hunger or of custom. As it is, troops of children leave 
under sentence of long suffering from an impaired digestive sys- 
certaia proportion being sure to end in early death. 
else is wanted? Warmth; quiet sleep; strong exercise. Boys 
generally get oa very well in these respects. It is true the elder and 
stronger are often seen engrossing the fires, when little fellows are blue 
th cold in the distance : but boys can always move about at short in- 
and get warmth into their toes. They have the playground for 
; and tired boys soon learn to sleep at night in the midst of 
any story-telling and restlessness around them. Into the practice of 
ing and its corsequences we do not enter bere. Hearts have been 
, brains have been turned, many a life’s career has been spoiled, 
by the tyranny of the strong over the weak in fagging : but there are 
consequences of an opposite kind enough to make a complicated question 
of it, We all agree, probably, that when education is what it ought to 
be, there will be no such prodigious advantage given to the etrong over 
the weak, to the tyrannical over the timid, to the brutal over the nerv- 
a We all hope for the time when the discipline may be givea without 
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School-girls are exempt from the great heavy black cloud of care 
which the fazging system frequently spreads over the life of a multitade 
of little boys; but they have their on troubles, and some very severe 
ones. They have seldom anything more than a mere apology for a play- 

} and they do not half e use of it. The boys may be allowed 
i age’ the fightiog as well as the fagging ; but we know of no other 
which the girls might not eojoy as well. 

Indeed, it will be an immense advantage when the day comes for boys 
and girls ierag one playing to ther as children of several foreiga 
countries do, Climbing trees mirable exercise for everybody ; and 
so is cricket, and trapball, and ball play of all kinds; and racing and 
jumping. Instead of this, we see not a few schools where the girls, after 
ating aod standing all day, are taken out for a walk io the twilight, to 


save lighting cand 
and other sifmenta 
every 
pom fl 4 
gitle were pat upon hard benches without bucks, and so high that the 
eet hang in the air; and so perched, they were required to sit bolt up- 
right sew for hours togeth The nee was the deformed 
shoulder, the bump-back, the weary aching spine which many thousands 
of Englishwomen have carried to the grave. There is no more reason 
for women being crooked than any otber creature born with a proper 
backbone ; and this is better understood than it used to be. We see that 
the seats in schools are ofiener accommudated to the beight of the chil- 
dren : and if leaning back is not countenanced, there is more frequent 
posture and of occupation. Calisthenic exercises, and even ihe 
plane for the relief of the backs of fast-growing girls, are com- 
mon ts in our day. The improvement is marked ; but the condition 
of achool-girls needs more consideration than has yet been given to it. 
Their average of health is far below that of boys: more of them will laa- 
guish in invalidism ; fewer will have genuine robust health; more, in 
particalar, will die of consumption within ten years, The main cause of 


from bad circulation; and ia such schools nearly 
bas more or less distortion of the wheo she bas been there 
two years, In the laat century knew no better. Little 








this is the unequal development of the faculties. There is too much ia- 
tellectual acquisition, though not too much meatal exercise, if it were | 
made moe 1; and there is an almost total absence of physical | 
education. If the muscles were called upon as strenuously as the me- 


mory to show what they could do, the long train of echool-girls who ia- 
stitute the romance of the coming 
ten thousand homes, instead of 


off—some to giadden their Lomes, 
certainly, but too many to the 


ruin 
aouee 
way to the a gy Lili foremost dropping into the 
number iskept up from behind. Many a survivor will. be still wooder- 
ing, with dren round the fire, that this and that and the other 
i, or clever ecboolfellow should bave died so ont and at the same 

Pepe, at thirty, will remark on the number of the fellows who left 
school with bim who have had to goto Madeirs. Some have rallied ; but 
for most it was merely the choice of a grave uader the myrtles there, or 
in the sea, or in the cemetery at home. 

When a dragon devoured youths and maidens in ancient times, some- 
body was always found to go out against him, and to conquer him at 
last. We mast not be less watchful and devoted than our forefathers. 
We must rescue our youths and maideas from an early doom. 

—_—— 


A WOMAN'S SACRIFICE. 
CHAPTER VIII.—AN ARREST. 


A few evenings after the events recorded in the last chapter, Caroline 
had retired to her room earlier than usual, and bad placed herself under 
the ministrations of Fiora. Had she been less occupied with her owa 
sorrowful thoughts, she would have perceived that ber maid was burst- 
ing with some important news, and was only watcbiag a favouraile mo- 
ment to communicate it, Still Flora had a certain misgiving about io- 
troducing this wonderful subject. She could make free with her mis- 
trees, more eo, perbaps, than one could imagine a person of Caroline’s 
naturally proud disposition would allow ; but there were certain topics 
that she bad been peremptorily silenced about. She bad an instinctive 
feeling that the news she burned to communicate treached oa forbidden 
ground ; bat the inner desire to relate the marvellous overcame all 
ecruples, and she ingeniously first introduced an irrelevant topic, or, 
perbaps, it would be better to say, “ she beat about the busb.”” 

* Do you think, my lady, Miss Julia will engage James's sister ?”’ 

# am sure I don’t any od said Caroline. 

“ T never saw a young lady so changed since your marriage, my lady ; 
she is so lively, ia comparison to what she was; and so very attentive 
to the poor old master. 


gtave while the 


“Is she? Yes; I believe so.” 

“I Jane will suit ber ; she used to be a kind mistress ; but then, 
indeed, she did not mind ; she was easily pleased. I think she has got 
over i all ; and it will be so dreadful no 

“ Yea,” said Caroline, absently. 


w to rip up the whole busi- 


A 


es. They seldom feel the sun; they bave chilblains | los: 


“ Oaly too dreadful ; the poor thing, my heart bleeds for her.”’ 

Caroline had not been attending to a word she had said; and now 
she toroed impatiently to ber— 

“ I never you talk so much.” 

This remark silenced her for » moment or two; but despairing of 
there being any chance that her mistress would be leas abstracted, she 
lost all patience, and after sandry ineffectual harsher brushings of her 
long, hair, she saddealy began— ; 

“Oh, my lady, there is the strangest report through the village this 
evening ; I never beard the like ; everybody is talking of it.” 

Lady Douglass seemed hardly to bear it. 

“ Ts there ?” she said, absently. 

“ So strange, almost a miracle,’ continued the voluble Flora; “ and 
who would have thought it after six years and more; but the saying is 
true enoagh, ‘ Marder will out.’” 

“ What are yee talking about, Flora?” said Lady Donglass, roused 
now completely. 

“ Oaly, my lady, they say that the murder of Captain St. Laurence”-— 

Caroline started from her seat, pale as death, ber hair falling over her 
shoulders— 

“ That is a lie; who says Captain St. Lauren¢de was murdered? He 
never was ; he is, be must be living,” and pressing both her hands to her 
side ; * yes, I know he lives; I will swear it.” 

“The girl was terrified at ber mistress’s strange look and excitement, 
and approached her ; when Caroline turned wildly to her— 

“Tell me every word you heard, as you value your salvation—every 
word you know—quick, quick.” 

Flora rapeated what she bad said— 

“ Stop, girl ; there is no—don’t use that horrid, lying word.” When 
quieter, she said : “ Go on—quick, quick.” 

“ Of Captain St. Laurence is discovered ; they say the body has been 
found,” continued Flora, hesitatingly. 

One deep, low groan, at this new discovery, was the only outward 


token of the agony that was breaking Caroline’sheart. She leant a mo- 
meat with both ber hands on the table, as if to support herself; then, 
very calmly, she went to her desk and wrote a few lines; this the put 


into an envelope, and sealed ; thea, turaing to Flora, she said— 

“ You must get James—mind, no one but James—to go with this note 
to my father ; he mast wait for an answer. Colonel Digby may not 
be homé till very late; bat he mast not leave without the answer ;” 
and then in a tender, tremulous voice, she continued, “Flora, dear 
Fiora, my hopes are centured on you; don’t mention that you have 
ao Ao is—this report ; and, oh! make James go at once—quickly, 

uickly. 
" Flore, crying, gave her mistress every assurance, and added, “ not to 
fear ; James should go without delay.” 

And Caroline went to her bus! "s study. 

He was writing at his bureau, with bis back to the door, and did not 
turn as she entered. She locked the door, and came over to him. Geatly, 
very geotly, she laid her arm on his shoulder, sayiog— 

“ Alfred, my own Alfred.” 

He started. 

“ Gracious heavens, Caroline, you look deadly pale. Are you ijl, dar- 


ling ?” 

lis uususpecting manner, his ignorance, his solicitude for her at that 
moment, entirely overcame her. She was sure that he would have di- 
vined the cause of her coming; but now she should have to tell him. 
This aspect bad never presented itself to her mind. She bad imagined 
various others, she had thought of al/ possible positions in which she 
might be placed when the fatal boar should arrive, and bad acted over 
in fmagination how she would shield him. But she had never thought 
she should have to repeat in words to him what she dared not breathe to 
herself. She was sare that thought must ever be uppermost in his mind, 
aod that any bys teens Eapmecy po would at once connect itself with 
it. Now, how different. could not speak. He rose and_lifted her 
to the sofa by the fire ; and, kneeling beside her, rubbed her éold hands 
between his own. 

She lay conscious, acutely so, bat with an utter inability to move or 
speak ; her eyes closed ; she could not even raise the lids, Apparently 
lifeless, bat with an intense agony of feeling, kaowing every moment 
she lay there was more ious thao her life. 

“ My precioua child, Qrroline, look at me tell me, darling, are you 


ill? , Caroline, dearest, speak, but once.’ 
She bad a tight grasp of his band, but could not 2. She heard 

every word; they went as daggers to her heart. He did not know, he 

had not the least idea of what she must tell him. He became really 

alarmed and started to his feet to call assistance, This movement proved 

more effectual io rousing her. She raised herself — 

by lam well, quite well. You must go quickly ; not a moment is to be 


| 


t. 
He thought fer mind was wandering, and tried to make her lie down 


again. 
“ Never mind, darling,” he said, “I shall not leave you. I will stay 
by you all night.” 


May we go 
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“My business is with these officers,” said Caroline proudly ; “ I request 

demeanour, and hang back. 

“ Now, sir,” contined Caroline, addressing the officer, “ may I be in- 
formed of the crime of which I am accused ?” ~— 

y 
is some strange mistake, which, no doubt, will be ionmedintele 
ou see the magistrate ; but I am sorry my daty 

Caroline took the warrant. She looked eagerly over it to"see was her 
husband's name inserted ; but to her infini‘e surprise it was her own. A 
was very calm. 

“ May I have my father with me,” she said, “it will not detain you 

me.” , 

“ Certainly, madam, any thing that can conduce to your comfort shall 

* One request more,” said Caroline, “and I have done. 
privately in my own carriage?” 

Tn less than an hoar Colonel Digby arrived. He had not been in- 
formed of the particalars; all the messenger could tell him was that 
ordinary commotion,—police officers, who wanted to take everything out 
of the house—as Sir Alfred had left home ; my lady was terrified out of 
ness was, that James Forest, who had been sach a confidential, trust- 
worthy servant, suddenly had turned against bis mistress. Colonel Dig- 
but, the answers only added double coafusion. Thiaking it best not to 
lose any more time, be mounted his horse, and soon arrived at Braydon 
fell far short of the reality. As regarded the coofasion of the hoase—the 
hall door was lying open, the servants collected in groups. the women 
tricable disorder around ; the men swearing, raising their voices, one try- 

ng to outs the other. In fact, the poor old Colonel soon discovered, 
perfectly hopeless where he was. [He dismounted, and at ounce went to 
the drawing-room. The police officers stood at the lower end of the room 
recess of the window, her faithful Flora standing by her side, speaking 
words of comfort to cheer her mistress. As the door and 

bing into bis arms. The officers treated them with marked respect 
and instantly left the room, contenting themselves with keeping guard 

“ What is thie, dear child? there is some unaccountable mistake. 
Where is Alfred? An execution, an arrest—What is it all? Alfred 

* Dear papa, it is not Alfred ; they only waited for him to be gone, I 
“eee. Debt—oh, no, no—worse. See here—read—I cannot say.” 


” teanes was abashed at her dignified 

The officer very civil the warrant—“ I am sure, 

ve this withoat you.” =. 
strange feeling came over her. She was neither nervous nor excited, she 
more than half an hour ; and also my maid, I should wish her to accom- 
be strictly attended to.” 

“ Undoubtedly, madam.” 
Lady Douglass wished his presence immediately, and there was an extra- 
her senses, being all alone ; and the most extraordiaary part of the busi- 
by could not at all comprebend the man’s meaniag. He asked questions, 
Hall. Exaggerated as he thought the messenger’s accoant must be, it 
crying, lamenting, and making a noise that only added to the inex- 
i 
if S wished to learn particulars, be must try his chance within, as it was 
whispering together ; at the upper end sat Caroline shaded by the deep 
line saw her father, she ran to meet him, and, with a gon. fell sob- 
outside the door. 
never owed a penny in his life.”’ 

he warrant was handed to him ; he took it to.the light—“ ‘ The per- 


son of Caro'ine Douglass’—for what! what is this? I cannot see—the 
word looks like”’—said the old man, wipiog his spectacles—“*‘ murder ! 
—Charles St. Laurence!’—merciful heaven! what is the meaning of 
this?” He trembled in every limb, but protested loudly the 
parent extravagance. He made an abortive attempt to —** 
murder! a child murder a man ! ha, ha! How can they briag the charge? 
why they have no proof that Charles is even dead.” 

“ Ob, papa, the—the body has been found.” 

“ The body found! where? when? by whom? heavens, murdered !” 

“T do not know, papa; I know nothing, except that James Forest is 
connected with the arrest in some way.” 

“James Forest !—I feel my brain turoing—James Forest—Alfred’s 
steward ! there is something unintelligible—the man mast be mad. I 
will call those fellows outside, you sball not stir out of this house.'’ 

“ Papa, no, that cannot be ; men must do their duty. They are 
most civil, and orien feel very unpleasant in being forced to carry 
out their commands. We must go—there is no pooh dangh 

soon perceived this, and ceased to press ter. 

“There is some absurd mistake,” said he, “ bat, of 

course, we bave nothing to say to you ; let us get out of this immedi- 
ately, and have this troublesome over.” 

Before leaving Braydon, Colonel Di wrote a letter to Sir Alfred 
Douglass, informing bim of the arrest. asked Caroline for his ad- 
dress. She gave b ’s address in London, well knowing it would 
he a long time before letter could be delivered to him. 

Carolive, ber father, and the maid, entered the 
officer held the carriage door open for them to enter. 
and seemed to hesitate a moment, then muttered, “ I coulda’t bring my- 
self to go in there.” He was satisfied that there would be no attempt at 





“Oh! Alfred,” she said, in despairing, heart-broken accents, “ must I 
say it—don’t you know?’ 

“To-morrow, my precious—to-morrow we will hear all. Lie quiet 
now.” 

“To-morrow, ob! n0—now, now, at once. I must whisper—whisper it 
even here,” she said, putting ber arm round his neck. Sbe drew him 
close to her, and whispered low, so very low, be could hardly hear— 
“ Charles St. Laurence—James has told.” 

The effect was electrical. Deadly pale he staggered against the wall. 

“The villaia has betrayed me—all is lost!” 

* No, no!” she cried, starting to her feet, regaining strength perfectly, 
from the immediate danger. “All is ready. James is gone. Take 
*‘Sansbine ;’ a vessel leaves Bristol at four o’clock in the morning. 
Ride now—now, fast—you are safe.”’ 

* Nol” he said despairingly. “No! I shall be traced; this sudden 
departure will only coofirm the suspicion.” 

“Impossible. Every one knew you were to leave home to- 
who will know you go tu-night? James canaot be back till late in the 
morning. Ob! Alfred, for beaven’s sake, don’t waste momenis so pre- 
cious—quick, quick—go. My brain is oa fire,’’ she said, pressing her 


songs would flock merrily into) hands against her forehead. 


Thea, and not till then, as his eye turned on the miserable, pale face 


lot of invalidism, or to the actual | of his wif+, did he remember that he had never told her. Passionately 


sick-room ; while aa interminable procession of them is for ever on its | pressing her to his breast— 


“ Dearest darling, that I love better than the whole world—bat how 
selfishly. I ought to have fed the moment I saw you. How I have 
wronged you. Caroline, darling, you have loved me in good report. 
Trust me now—how you have discovered I know not; bat you cannot 
know all. The world will all be against me, but you will deleve that Jam 
not a murderer.” 

With a cry, almost, a shriek, she said, “ Ob, thank God, I kaow it.” 

ted 


"They parted. . . . ° " a » 
Some hours later on the day that Sir Alfred left Braydon Hall, Caro- 
‘line was io the drawing-room. She was standing at the window watching 
the heavy clouds that rolled slowly past. A heavy, chill mist was falling. 
Not a leaf stirred. Ali looked comfortless without. Bat Caroline, 
though she had parted with her husband, and did not know whea she 
should again see him, felt a comfort in her inmost soul to which 
she had been long a strang Her husband's words still rang in her 
ears. The weight that had bowed her down till it had almost crushed 
her fragile form in the earth, bad been lifted off. She believed every 
word he bad said to her. She would have as soon doubted an angel from 
heaven, All was easy to bear now. The world might jadge hardly, as 
it always was sure todo with the anforiunate. She koew—yes, kuew 
the truth. As to details or particulars she thought not once of them. 
There was one—one bright truth—that swallowed up everything else. 
She was disturbed ia these meditations by the door opening, add James 





y repress a tremor as she again looked at this man; bat thinking it 
better for the present to control her feelings, she let him leave the room 
without avy remark. A hideous, triu t grin distorted his features 
as be turned towards the door. As he Jeft the room ehe heard several 
footateps and loud voices. Her heart beat with undefined terror. The 
steps came towards the room she sat ia ; the door was suddenly opened, 
James g. ushered in two officers. The reality of 
her, own position, aod of what her bh had escaped, now rushed upon 
her. Sbe allowed some ts to elapse before she dared to trast her- 
self to speak. Then drawing herself up with native dignity, she said, 
«To what circamstesge am | indebted this intrusioa ?” 
the could answer, James advanced—“ There is your 

” said he ting to Caroline. 
How do you dare to commit such ac outrage ?’’ cried Caroline, gain- 


pase ening boron arouad her. “ Where is your 
autdority —of what crime am [ accused 


‘bere is my warrant,” said James, insoleatly snatching the paper 
the officer and thrusting it towards Caroline. 
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the note he had brought from Colonel Digby. She could hard- | 


escape, and mouating on the outside, they drove down the avenue, and 
| in this manner Caroline, a few bours after her hasband had left Braydon 
| Hall, also quitted her home. When did they meet again? 
| am 
| CHAPTER IX.—THE TRIAL. 
| On arriving at the house of Mr. Tyrrell, the magistrate, they under- 
; weat the usual examioation in such cases ; and though the charge was 
| denied by Caroline and vehemently so by Colonel Digby, the form of 
committal was made out, and Caroline was immediately removed to the 
| prison. The drive from the magistrate’s house to the prison occupied 
| about halfan-hour. There was not a word spoken in this time—short in 
| fact, but long in at Colonel Digby seemed to have lost all his 
| energy and hope ; he had been convinced that the moment he appeared 
before the magistrate, and pointed out the manifest absurd 
there would not be aa instant’s hesitation in granting bis daughter’s 
freedom ; and now when things bad tarned out so adversely his spirits 
suok. is daughter committed to prison on such a ht 
was terrific. Of course, she would be acquitted, but ing could wipe 
out the stain. The old man, not strong ia health, received a dread- 
ful blow. Ia those few hours a change had come over him, and Caroline 
reeived it. She felt her father would never be the same again. She 
ooked at him, and tried to realise the worst that might—that probably 
would bappea. How could he bear it : her father that had loved her so 
dearly ; and then the thought of another would arise—another, dearer 
than all the world to her—far away, alone, driven from his home, and 
all by &n anjast accusation. She had said she would save him. How 
true her words had proved. Save him she would at the sacrifice of her 
own life, which seemed now to be the penalty demanded. She mast 
think ; she must be careful in her answers. If she were released the 
charge might be shifted to Aim ; and so dreaming, each wrapped in their 
reflections, they arrived before the prison. It was evening when they 
reached the goal. Caroline's step faltered as she got oat of the carriage. 
In raising her eyes her glance fell on a narrow iron balcony, with a 
cross-bar above. A visible tremor shook her frame, and she saok faiat- 
ing into Flora’s arms. moments were, perhaps, the most painful. 
She had thought and dwelt upon every circamstance to familiarise her 
miod ; but it was only ia imagination she had lived through scenes she 
was now called apon to meet. The vivid reality rasbed upon her with 
overwhelming force. She should have to live here in this place, with 
the worst classes of the community, and then, glancing ap—what might 
not her end be? 
The seasation which this extraordinary eveat created throughou 

country was unequalled. Amongst people of all classes it excited a feel 





ing of astonishment, horror, and incredulity. The sex of the prisoner ; 
| ber youth, beauty ; her position in the egunty, both ay regarded her fa- 
ther aod ber husband ; the jon between the prisoner and the sup- 





psed since the crime was 

; oceasion chosen for the arrest, in 
the absence of her basband ; the discovery of the body ; the uncertain 
reports—all combined to awaken an iutense and unprecedented interest 
in the coming trial. 

It was fortunate for Caroline that the trial was not delayed. Had the 
would have been obliged to wait the 
interim in that abode of misery, with 
death hangiug over her, which would 
could have > 


she 
the 
and 
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y ourse is nearly 


manner I leave this world, I know, I feel here that m 


ran ; it is evough if he is saved.” 

These thoughts braced and strengthened ber. The excitement of the 
trial ; the uncertaiaty of the issue ; hope, in spite of all doubts, whispered 
comfort to her youthful mind. There were moments in which she longed 
to see her busband ; but this was imporsible—not to b2 dreamt of. 
His presence there—and all would be lost. He would be the first to pro-| 
claim—make the world believe ia bis guilt. 

The morning of the 15th of November was dark, damp, and cold ; but | 
the court was crowded to overflowing. A murmur of tympathy and ad- | 
miration ran through that vast assemb'age the moment Caroline entered. 
She was simply and plainly dressed ; her elegant and slight figure ehowed 
to advantage, as, leaning on her father’s arm, she was conducted to the | 
bar. Her extraordinary situation, and the conscious gaze of hundreds, 
brought the colour to her cheeks, and imparted the usual brilliancy to 
her eye ; but after the first few moments of excitement were passed the 
agony of mind she had undergone was visible. Her face had lost its 
rounded contour ; bright spots burned on either cheek ; yet there was a 
calmness of expression ; she seemed self-collected and undaunted; a 
brighter resolve than that eo could dream of supported her now 
in circumstances eo fearful. young, so beautiful, bearing up with 
an energy so little to be expected from one of her years and delicate ap- 
pearance. 

Her counsel had prepared Caroline for a clever and well-got up acca- 
sation ; but ber expectation fell far short of the strange reality. 

The muttered voices through the court had been bushed by the cry of 
silence, which was caught up and echoed throughout the building. The 
eyes of all were directed to the judge who then eatered. Caroline looked 
at him with a keen and eager interest, as she thought that In his bands 
lay her fate. 

After the usual prelimi 
crown “ opened the case, 

“It was not without the deepest emotions, that in the course of his 
duty he bad been called upon to undertake this prosecution. The lady’s 
youth, position, and the bigh estimation in which she was held, made it 
& most painful duty ; but all these circumstances only aggravated the 
nature of the crime, if as he expected by the evidence he could produce, | 
he could prove that such a crime had been committed by her.”’ He pro- | 
ceeded to state, “ that the body of Captain St. Laurence had been iden- | 
tified at the coroner’s inquest by certain peculiarities—bis height, the re- 
gimentals that he had worn, which, though injured, could be perfectly 
recognised ; the 'oss of a finger on the left hand. Bat there was one cir- 
cumstance, which would come out in the course of the evidence, and 
which seemed to bear almost conclusively agaiost the prisoner. Oa the 
person of the deceased was found only the sheath of a dagger ; the dag- 
ger itself was missing ; but a dagger, exactly corresponding to the sheath, 
which was of curious antique workmanship, bad been found in Lady 
Douglas’s possession.”’ 

And now the witnesses were called in their turn. 

James Forest was the first who gave his evidence. He deposed that | 
on the morning ofthe 16th of October, in the year 18—, Miss Digby | 
called at the lodge of Braydon Hall ; that be bod only just arrived from 
London to see bis parents previous to leaving the country the next day ; 
that he was alone in the cottage when sbe entered in a very burried and | 
excited manner. She asked him to meet her on the walk by the river’s 
side in ber father’s demesne that same night, at ten o’clock ; and especi- | 
ally charged him not to ti e app t. He promised com- | 
pliance with ber wishes. She departed as suddenly as she came, The | 
request did not surprise him, except, perbaps, on account of the lateness 





nary of swearing the jury, the counsel for the 
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any observations on the subject, the only remark she remembered was 


She did not appear the next morning till after ten o’clock. Flora was 
in the breakfast-room shortly after she entered. Coloael Digby and Miss 
Julia were talking of Captain St. Laurence’s disappearance. On being 
further pressed as to whether she liected if fer istress had made 





her asking if the river had beea dragged, and if his footsteps, or those of 
any other person had been traced near it. Sbe further deposed to her 
mistress having retired early on the night of the 16th ; and as she again 
refused her attendance, she could not state whether she left the house or 
not. There had been a great change observable in Miss Digby since 
Captain St. Laurence’s disappearance, bat she had attributed it to her 
pataral kiod of disp She had never) thought her partial to 
ber cousin. She detailed all the particulars connected with the fatal 
weapon ; when and where she had first seen it ; her mistress’ marked dis- 
pleasure at her discovering it ; and finally, her having purloined it to 
gratify James Forest’s curiosity. 

This closed the evidence against Lady Douglass. 

Poor Flora was carried inseasible out of court. She was entirely over- 
come at the apparent weight her own evidence had given to the fatal 
charge. In a long and eloquent speech, the counsel for the defence ad- 
dressed the jury. He dwelt much on the improbability of a girl of Miss 
Digby’s age being capable of instigating to such a crime. Brought up 
as she had been from her childhood on terms of sisterly intimacy with 
her cousia, it would have been a crime of the deepest dye, and such as 
oaly one who had been led step by step to the dark abyss of guilt could 
be capable of, even ia thought. And was it conceivable that even had 
she suggested the black deed, she would pay one man to commit the 
murder and another to bury the body? Such a secret was too fatal to 
be intrusted to an indiscriminate number. The large reward offered, 
and which she knew would be offered tor the detection of the murderer, 
would be too great a temptation to be resisted by men of the class she 
should employ. The story carried incredibility on the face of it ; it was 
not to be entertained fur a moment. Further, there was no reason that 
the deceased might not have met his death by his own hand; there was 
nothing to prove that the dagger had been taken from bis person befére 
death ; it might have been removed after Le had committed the fatal act. 
His hand wes mangled. True ; bat that might have been occasioned by 
the body falling among the stones and gravel of the grotto where it was 
found. As to the meeting between Miss Digby aad Captain St. Laurence 
the evening before his intended journey, and their parting in anger, it 
would be childish even to expect this to be accoun'ed for. Was every 
person bound to mention a quarrel or an interview, particularly one of 
such a delicate nature as this must have been. Colonel Digby bad wished 
and consented to his nephew endeavouring to win bis daughter’s love. 
Is it not natural, then, to conclude what must have been the subject of 
that last interview before leaving home ; and is every young lady who 
refuses to marry a man, aod that perhaps warmly, bound to answer for 
his life afterwards? This point ought to be made clear indeed, for if 
such a heavy responsibility lies with the fair and weaker sex, the exact 
time when it ceases should be defined, iu order that they#might be en- 
abled to engage a body-guard to protect all rejected suitors during the 
interval. The dagger being found in Lady Douglass’ possession he al- 
lowed was a difficulty, and one which she positively declined in any way 
to account for. He could bave passed this over; but it was better to 
face a difficulty. Let them look at it. What does it amount to? Lady 
Douglass had, and acknowledged she had, in her possession, a dagger 
that had been identified as the dagger ber deceased cousin had wora the 
last time he was seen. There are many ways in which it might have 
come into her possession without involving her participation in any, 





of the hour, as be bad been in the habit of executing commissions for the | much less this awful crime, Why, is there any thing more likely than 
family before he had entered service. Punctu«i to the appointment he | to suppose that be might have dropped it in the evening of their inter- 
was at the river-side at ten o’clock, but Miss Digby was waiting for him. view, and that she found it? As time advanced and softened the past, 
Her manner and appearance frightened him ; ehe was exceedingly agi-| she might have preserved it as a memento of their parting, On the 
tated and excited. He inquired had anything startled her ; bat she said | other band, could there be any thing more unlikely or revolting than the 
that sbe was cold from waiting so long for him. Before ehe informed him | idea of & young girl, who had instigated the murder of her cousin, pre- 
of what she required she bound him by the most solema promises never serving the very weapon that should for ever keep her crime in her sight? 
to divulge what she was going to impart. Sbe then offered him a large | In affecting terms he appealed to the jury ; they bad wives, sisters, 
guin of money if he would consent to bury the body of Captain St. Lau- | daughters, who might some day be placed in the position in which Lady 
rence, which he would find in the grotto by the seashore, in Sir Richard , Douglass was now. They should be scrupulous how they judged. Her 
Baker’s grounds. She asserted that sbe had hy accident discovered the | station, her age, then hardly seventeen, the character she bore—was all 
body concealed there ; and should it come to her father’s knowledge she | this to go for nothing? How weak was the evidence ; it was only cir- 
feared that a man whom she knew he half-suspected, though most un-| cumstaatial; and, at best, bow precarious was circamstantial evidence. 





Jostly, of having a hand in her cousin’s disappearance, might saffer by 
the discovery. U 

known that she had found the body. Shc further stated that she bad 
in anger from her cousin the previous night ; that her father bad | 

tended sbe should marry Captain St. Laurence, and the very idea was 

hateful to ber ; eo under all considerations she intreated of him to per- 
form this service for ber. He was very reluctant to undertake so strange 
isi ized manner, and the promices that she would 
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for ever betriend bim, drew from him an unwilling promise. At the 
place ehe bad directed him to, he found the body, concealed ander leaves 
and the rubbish of the grotto. The body was cold, and the blood dried 
on the clothes. There was no weapon of any kind about the place, or on 
the person of Captain St. Laurence. The sheath of a dagger hang at his 
side ; there was a wound on the right side, aod the left hand was man- 
gled. He buried the where it lay ; and the next morning left the 
country, and did not return till eighteen months ago. He had not had 
an easy moment since that night. He felt as if he bad participated in 
some frightful though unknown crime; and to unburthen his con- 
science, before he quitted the country for ever, had been the motive that 
had induced bim to make this declaration. 

A shop-keeper in the town, from whom James had parchased a hat, 
and his father and mother certified to his having been at Braydor the day 
he mentioned. : 

The next evidence was that of Tom Scott. He seemed a reluctant wit- 
ness. He stated that on the evening of the 15th of October be was re- 
turning from the village beyond Colonel Digby’s demesne, and bad taken 
a sbort way through the sbrabbery, when he heard voices raised in anger. 
He approached stealthily to overhear the conversation, when be per- 
ceived Miss Digby and Captain St. Laurence engaged in a hot di i 


aoder these circumstances, she did not wish to let it be | i 


Then he adduced instances of bygone trials, in which, when too late, the 
of the d parties bad been brought to light. He ceased. 
Through the crowded court there existed but one feeling—visible, anre- 
strained sympathy, compassion, admiration, and conviction of her inno- | 
cence. With breathless impatience they waited for the charge from the 
jadge.—T7o be concluded next week. 








CANADA TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

The exploring expedition sent out by the local Government of Canada 
in 1857, under the guidance and direction of Mr. Gladman, consisted of: 
three chief officers—Professor Hind, geologist and naturalist; Mr. Na- 
pier, engineer ; and Mr. Dawson, surveyor, with an ample staff of assist- 
ants. They started on the 3rd of August, from Fort William, and fol- 
lowed the usual canoe route to Red River, with but one slight deviation, 
to explore a channel a little out of the ordinary course. r. Gladman 
and Professor Hind returned to Canada for the wioter, leaving their 
companions Messrs. Dawson and Napier at the Red River settlement, 
On his way to Toronto, Mr. Gladman left his son at Fort William, with 
instructions to explore, during the winter, several routes which, in the 
present state of the country, are thought to be impracticab’e in the eum- 
mer. We know nothing of the result of these inquiries. The Blue-book 
merely informs us that, by @ seemingly abrupt decision of Canadian 
Executive, the services of Mr. Gladm.n and his son, as well as those of 
Mr. Napier, were dispensed with in April, 1858, and that the business of 
carrying on further inquiries to the weet of the Red River, as well as 
that of completing the examination of the country between that place and 
Lake Superior, was entrusted to Professor Hind and Mr. Dawson acting 





He concealed bimeelf, bat could hear nothing of the sulject of their con- 
versation till Miss Digby, in a loud determined voice, said distinctly, 
“You are not the only man who has trembled before a woman ; don’t 
defy me, or you will have reason to repent it before another sun sets.” 
When this man first appeared Caroline hardly glanced at him. She had 
never seen him, and coacluded be mast be some agent of James Forest's. 
She was aghast, astonished, at the perjury she bad just heard, and won- 
dered what motive could have influenced James to revenge himself so 
fearfully on ber ; bat there was one thing be said—hbe bad alluded to her 
interview with ber cousin. On this she was just reflecting when Scott 
began his evidence. He related so particalarly almost her very words ; 
detailed so minutely the scene, now so bideous to think of, and which she 
thought was unknown to mortal, that she was fascinated. The head bent 
forward ; the strained eye and parted lips showed with what eagerness 
and despair she listened, and the low unrestrained sob declared but too 
plainly that there was trath in what was uttered. . 

Scott contiuued further to state that the next evening business again 
brought him out. He did not retura till very late. It was past ten 
o’clock when he came to Colonel Digby’s back entrance. He almost ex- 
pected to find the gate locked ; but on trying it he found itopen. He 
walked quickly through the shrabbery, when he was terrified at seeing a 
white figure before him leaning against a tree. He had become almost 
rooted to the spot with terror, till the figure turned its head, and to bis 
infinite surprise he ‘ised Miss Digby. He could bardly credit bis 
senses, and ran to make sure. She darted witu the swiftness of an arrow 
towards the house. He followed. She rushed through the garden gate, 
and its clapping behind her checked his farther progress. 

This man’s evidence, and Caroline’s visible agitation, caused a great 
sensation. Though Scott’s appearance was so repugnant, there was a 
strong conviction of truth in every word he said, which came home with 
a feeling of bitter regret to the heart of each one in the immense crowd 
of oe He was undaunted and unmoved by the cross-questioning 
of the lawyers. He told his story simply and without exaggeration, and 

steadily to it. 

Flora was next called upon. There was a marked difference in the 
manner in which her evidence was detailed from that of those we have 

given. She wonld relate nothing tively. All the informa- 
tion that could be extracted from her was given with the greatest reluc- 
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tance, and in answers to questions repeatedly put to her ; and her uo for- 


pendently, each being in command of a separate small party. No 
report has yet been published of the result of Mr. Daweon’s return jour- 
ney in the summer and autumn of 1858, * 

The Canadian explorers seem to have been zealous and energetic, 
thoroughly persuaded that their expedition was to produce practical re- 
sults, and ready to make the best of the means and the time at their dis- 
posal ; yet we are bound to say that the results given in the Blae-book 
are far {rem coming up to the expectations which might naturally have 
been fermed. This is to be attributed in part to the inherent difficulties 
of the case, and io part to the mismanagement of those who were respon- 
sible for the direction of the expedition. In a country where canoe-tra- 
yelling is practicable for bat five months in the year, the party were 
sent when half of the fine season bad already passed away. Sufficient 
supplies were not provided beforehand, and the consequence was, that 
in the precise district where there was important work to be done in 
seeking out a practicable course either for a land-road or for water-car- 
riage, and where each of the chief officers engaged sbould have under- 
taken a separate line, the entire party, urged by want of time and want 
of food, were forced to hurry on by a route already perfectly well known. 
The illness of one of their number prevented the success of the only se- 
rious attempt made to explore a new region, though that failare was 
partly remedied by the subsequent exertions of the members of the ex 

itdon to investigate the country between the Lake of the Woods and 

d River. It is strange that, as regards this, which is the only part of 
their labours that seems to us of much practical value, they have given 
us but little information. Mr. Dawson led a party, during the winter, 
direct from Red River to Lac Plat, which flows into the Lake of the 
Woods, planting pickets in direct line across the country. In the fol- 
lowing autamn, however, Mr. Dickenson, another member of the expe- 
dition, found that a great part of the line of pickets lay over a swampy 
region, impassable except in winter. It seems nevertheless likely that, 
by a slight circait, the chief difficulties may be avoided, and 4 road con- 
siracted which will shorten the journey to Red River by at least one 
hundred and fifty miles, besides avoidiag some of the most difficult and 
dangerous parts of the canoe navigation. 

Although the Canadian expedition must have disappointed those who 
looked for the speedy opening up of a line of road from Canada to the 
Far West, it bas supplied, and especially in the elaborate reports of Pro- 
fessor Hind, a large store of valuable information respecting the interior 





from the favourable estimate which the Canadian explorers were led to 























suspicions agaiast ber mistress. The following is the substance of her | form of the natural resourcés of the country th which they tra- 
statements. It is unnecessary to enter into the questions by which they | velled ; bat the facts which they have stated are uite sufficient to prove 
were elicited :— that « hardy and industrious population will fiod in the country south 
She stated that Miss had been absent from home on theevening | aud west of Lake Wivipeg all the conditions of prosperity, w' er 
of the 15th of October, not retarn till after eight o'clock ; that | means of communication with the civilized world are established. 
she (Flora) was in the hall as her entered the house. She took eveditions oro alveady snfichenty suqaiied in the valiay of tho Red ieee, 
the candlestick abruptly out of her refusing to allow her attend- | where the chief obstacle to from the unconquerable indo- 
‘ance, which was an unusual occurrence, apd went hastily ap stairs. She | lence of the half-breed 
@id not either quit her room or ring Ler bell for the rest of the evening. 





ee ar ee the pre- 





-of the American continent. It may be pradent to make some deduction | u 


These | of that of Canada, bat dari 


eminence to these Canadian papers for rplexity, and, seemingly, in- 
tentional obscurity. A Govaseee-Gleaasal is an too great ed 
age to be expected to see that the documents which he sends home for 
the Information of the Queen’s Government and the Imperial Parliament 
are decently intelligible ; or, possibly, Sir Edmund Head may have con- 
sulted the taste of the late head of the Colonial Office in sending him a 
story with a plot more involved than that of eny of his own novels. It 
opeas in the middle of 1858, abruptly returns io the instructions given 
before the expedition started ia 1857, and then wanders to and fro with- 
out headings or index. The most valuable paper in the volame has 
neither title nor signature to show from whom it was received, or to 
whom it was addressed ; and it was only after reading eighty pages that 
we ascertained the author to be Professor Hind. Lostead of attempting 
a 'y of the of this intricate narrative, we prefer to give 
our readers a rough sketch of the geography of the northern part of the 
continent, which may assist them in following the course of both the ex- 
peditions, whose labours will probably be brought to a close during the 
PriThe chain of the Rocky M is th h 

chain of t ocky Mountains is the key to the sical geograph: 
of North America. If we follow the dividing line a dna eae 
that flow tothe P'scific and those that reach the Atlantic or the Polar 
Sea, we find its general direction pointing a little to the north of north- 
west. Distant 600 miles or more trom the Paeific in California, it gra- 
dually approaches the coast, being about 300 miles distant opposite to 
Vancouver’s Island. Farther north, in about the latitude of Caithness, 
the main chain seems to furk—one branch approaching the sea in Russian 
America, where the great peak of Mount St. Blias grimly rules over the 
dreary coast of the Northern Pacific, west of the Russian establishments 
at Sitka; the other branch dividing the Mackenzie and Peel Rivers 
from the Pelly and ita affluents till it reaches the Polar Sea, and there 
showing above the ice-bound coast a range of peaks that bear the names 
of the first generation of British geologists. The Pacific side of the main 
chain is, for the most part, a mountainous country, tossed iato ridges 
parallel to the coast, whose peaks sometimes rival in height those of the 
central range. Eaet of the mountains, for many hundreds of miles, ex- 
tends a wide region of prairie or forest, at first sloping gently from their 
base, and then either dead level or broken into undulations so slight that 
a hillock of two or three hundred feet is styled a mountain. But, 
though there are no great eminences to vary the face of the country, 
there are remarkable depressions, giving rise to a system of vast lakes 
only second to the great group of the Canadian lakes. Parallel to the 
Rocky Mountains—a fact which we have not seen noticed—this eentral 
chaia of lakes comprehbends Wivipeg, with its neighbours the Lakes 
Winipegooge and Manitouba; then Deer and Wollaston Lakes; beyond 
these the Athabasca and the Great Slave Lake ; and, lastly, the Great 
Bear Lake, including altogether an area larger than that of Great 
Britain. These are separated from the Canadian lake system by that 
range of rounded bills which form the watershed north west of Lake 
Superior. It is as yet impossible to say how fur the future destinies of 
the continent may be affected by the peculiar geographical character of 
this barrier. Besides opposing a formidable obstacle to commanication 
between Canada and the centre of the continent, it cuts off the waters of 
that vast region from the Atlantic coast, and sends them either south- 
ward into the Galf of Mexico through the Mississippi, or northward into 
Hadson’s Bay and the Arctic Ses. 

We may thus roughly divide the North American continent into three 
great regions—a Pacific region west of the Rocky Mountains—an Atlan- 
tic region, including the basia of the St. Lawrence and the States of the 
American Union east of the Alleghanies—lastly, a Central region, far 
more extensive than either of the others, reaching from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the extreme north of the continent. Wide as is the interval 
between these limits, and great as is the contrast in their climate and 
nataral productions, it is impossible to fix upon avy defined bow 
by which the central region can be subdivided. Its geological history 
has most probably been nearly identical. In the oscillations of the 
relative level of land and sea that mark the vicissitudes of the earth’s 
crast this vast tract seems to have preserved pretty nearly its present 
horizontal direction. During the glaciai period, when the granitic bosses 
that surroand Rainy Lake were being ground smooth by floating ice, 
enormous masses of drift were deposited over the northern part of the 
cootioent; and as the sea bottom gradually rose, the incoherent beds so 
formed were again scooped out by the sea waves, by rivers, or by other 
erosive action. Ia aregion approaching so nearly a dead-level, where 
there is no skeleton of solid rock to fix the features of the country and 
distribute the surface waters, the direction of the rivers has been deter- 
mined by the merely accidental disposition of the superficial strata, and 
that direction being once decided, each stream has cut for itself a chan- 
nel which is deep in proportion as the soil through which it passes is 
yielding. From the reports of Dr. Hector and Mr. Hind, we conclade 
that the present condition of the central region is very much due to the 
existence, undistarbed, of a broad ridge of drift extending across the 
middle of the continent, pretty near to the line which bas been fixed upon 
as the boundary of British and American territory—the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude—and dividing the waters of the Upper Missouri from 
those of the Saskatchewan. Seven hundred miles of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, however, this ridge is cut through by the valley of the Red River, 
whose waters flow from the southward into Lake Winipeg, and thence 
into Hudson’s Bay. But between the head waters of Red River and those 
of the Mississippi there is no natural barrier. In the epring of 1852, Mr. 
Palliser, in returning from New York to rejoin bis party at Fort Carlton, 
passed from the one river to the other with but a short interval, over 
which his canoe was carried ; and it is said that in wet seasons canoes 
may be floated the entire way. It is certain that the same phenomenon 
is repeated in many parts of the central region. Canoes can pass from 
Hadson’s Bay, by the Athabasca Lake, to the Mackenzie River and the 
Arctic Sea ; and the Western end of Lake Superior is connected in the 
same manner with the Mississippi by the St. Croix Lake. 

It is a that after the granitie region and the Alleghanies were 
raised above level of the ocean, a great inland sea exteoded from the 
mouth of the Mississippi to the polar basin, communicating by Straits 
with the Atlantic. When the continued elevation of the land at length 
brought the continent nearly to its present form, the area of Lake Wini- 
peg, and probably that of the other interior lakes, was very much greater 
than at present. The rivers then began to cut through the eu ial 
strata, and in the lapse of time they bave rcooped out deep channels, vary- 
ing from sixty or seventy to two hundred feet deep, and thus drained the 
lakes to their present dimensions. The evidence of these changes is pre- 
served in terraces that mark the former limits of the lakes at successive 
periods of their history. 

The climate is marked by those extremes of heat and cold which char- 
acterize the interior of‘great continents. Aseuming the tables given by 
Mr. Hind to represent something like the average temperatare, it ap- 
pears that at Red River, in about 50° north latitude, heat at mid- 
summer is eight or nine degrees greater than at Toronto, iying 5° far- 
ther south ; and the average temperature for the five months from May to 
September, is higher by two degrees. But the winter cold is extreme. 
Mercury often freezes ; and comparing the two places mentioned, there 
is a difference of more than twenty-six degrees in favour of Toronto dur- 
ing the three winter months. It isa remarkable fact, that although the 
land rises towards the Rocky Mountains, and the bigher part of that chain 
is covered with perpetual suow, the winter climate becomes considerably 
more temperate in approaching the mountains from the eastward. The 
influence of the mild coast climate of the Pacific is felt even on the enst- 
ern side of the chain. It is probable that the existence of several passes, 
much lower than were previously suspected, may help to explain this re- 
markable fact in meteorology. 

The fitness of a country for agriculture depends upon three elements 
—soil, temperature, and moisture ; and in regard to the last, the central 
region of north America presents diversities that must have an important 
effect on its futare history. West of the Missouri. in the broad zone tra- 
versed by the Platte and Arkansas rivers, where the climate is doubtless 
warmer than at Red River, snow falls in winter, but little or no rain is 
seen in spring or summer. The consequence is, that a great a of the 
soil is struck with incurable sterility, and the passage across this region, 
sometimes called the Great American Desert, is beset by dangers and 








bardsbips of the most serious nature. The best authorities in the United 
States seem to be agreed upon the unfitness of this part of their territory 
for settlement ; and although tbe construction of a railway may not be 
entirely impracticable, the difficulty of supporting the labourers en 
it, the consequent expenditure in time and money, will 
prevent tbe attempt from being made. 
een some cause pot yet explained, very different conditions of climate 
prevail in the central region of British America. During the severe win- 
ters bat little snow falls, while in the hot season the rains are frequent 
and abundact. At Red River the winter fall of snow is scarcely a third 
the five warm months double the quantity 
at Toronto. To this is to be atcribed the 
summer vegetation that has been remarked by all 
travellers. 
We may regard it as conclusively established, that the coil and climat 
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of the vaileys of the Red River and the Assiniboine are perfectly well 
suited for agriculture and for rearing cattle, To the north of these 
rivers, in the country (raversed by the adian explorers in 1858, and 
in many parts of the country of the Black-foot Indians, between the two 
branches of the Saskatchewan, over which Mr. Palliser’s party travelled 
in the same year, there seems to be considerable tracts equally capable 
of supportiog a large population. A great part of the course of the 
Southern Saskatchewan ins still plored, but it is es cer- 
tain that it forms no exception to the character of the other rivers in the 
same territory ; acd there can be little doubt that the opening of a line 
of communication between the Red River and the Pacific coast, or even 
an early prospect of its establishment, would induce a large inflax of 
settlers along its banks. The attainment of this great object—we must 
again repeat the assertion, for it seems to have been forgotten—depends 
in a very great degee on the possibility of opening a practicable road to 
the westward of Lake Superior, aud for the accomplishment of that part 
of the work we may reasonably look to the enterprise and energy of the 
le of Canada. 
therto, neither the Canadian explorers nor the aathorities of the 
local Government seem to bave kept steadily in view the fact, that the 
main obstacles lie at their own door. lostead of spending the season of 
1858 in the coantry west of Lake Winipeg, the exploring party should 
have been at work examining the granatic plateau above Lake Saperior 
—much of it never traversed by white mea—over which, if they are ever 
to open up the Far West, they must discover some easier road than the 
weary 330 miles of canoe travelling that lie betweea them aod Rainy 
Lake. They have measured aod re-measured the distances, and the 
height of every fall aod rapid, only to make more clear the conclusion 
that nothing effectual can be done to improve the present route. Neither 
does it avail much to give, aa Professor Hind has done in one of bis re- 
ports, a list of ible routes over tracts of couatry still unexplored. 
The main object of Mr. Palliser's expedition was to seek for new passes | 
in the Rocky M ine, but it app that he was instructed to explore 
the course of the White Fish River, which falls from the westward into 
the Kaministaquoia, a few miles above Fort William, obviously with the 
intention of testing the possibility of fading in that direction & shorter 
and eazier line of communication with Rainy Lake. The attempt was 
cut short by the fall of a tree, which crushed Mr. Palliser’s canoe, bat it 
was ascertained that the soil between the two rivers is quite fit for the 
construction of a road. It is much to be desired that exploration in the 
same direction should be resumed. A road over the Height of Land to 
Lake Seiganagock, or some neighbouring point in the old Pigeon River 
route, if practicable, would avoid the worst part of both the canoe 
routes. 
Statements have appeared from time to time in Canadian and Ameri- 
can papers, representing the alleged progress of works intended to im- 
¢ the present canoe route, or to substitute, ia part, roads available 
wheel-vebicles. It has even been said that a company, called the 
North-west Transit Company, bave concluded a contract for carrying a 
mail monthly from Canada to Red River, binding themselves at the same 
time to.make a road over a considerable part of the route, besides plac- 
steamers on Rainy Lake and the Lake of the Woods. We bave great 
th in Traneatiantic energy and enterprise, but we should decidedly 
object to take ehares in a company that undertook to make roads over 
an unexplored country, and that country one whose general character is 
that of the granatic plateau of Lake Superior.—Saturduy Review. 


——_ 


LOVE-LETTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the vast collection of manuscript at the British Maseum koown as 
the Cottonian Library, there is a particularly dusty and dropsical folio, 
containing a number of carefully flattened-out letters, written, most of 
them, with wondrous skill and neatness, in a band in common use about 
four hundred years ago. These are certain original love-letters which 











TO MY FAIR COUSIN, MARGERY BREWS, THESE. 

I pray God and our sweet Lady to keep you in as fair estate of mind 
and comfort, dear one, as you are in body and humoer, which, if they 
do, ye shall have none ado about care and weariness. 

I would be well content to take you alone, sweet mistress, and meddle 
nothing with bodily cattel [chattels], but ye know well I be but of 
mean condition, and many are the charges which marriage bringeth, 
even though ye and I be ready to do our diligence to spare in all large 
costs, yet there be daily our men and maids, and in time to come, how 
many imps God only wotteth. 

Strive, therefore, sweeting, that ye get from him at least two hundred, 
or, if ye may, two bundred and fifty pounds. [I know he hath it; and 
methinketh that if I be not worth so mach, we may not come together, 
nay, not at all, and peradventure I shall go away suddealy ; but of this 
more anon, for I purpose to come presently to Topcroft ; and if I come 
and find the matter no more advanced towards me than heretofore, I will 
_ that my lord and lady busy themselves further, but am no son for 
them. 

And so I commend you ever to God and our Lady, and shall ever be 
your true liege man, Jaan Paston. 

March 3, V4T7. 

This cold and ‘ cavalier’ letter is answered by the following delicate 
effusion : 


TO MY RIGHT WELL-BELOVED COUSIN, JOHN PASTON, ESQUIRE, BE THIS 
LETTER DELIVERED. 

Right worshipful and well-beloved valentine, in my most humble wise, 
I recommend me unto you ; and beartily I thank you for the letter which 
ye sent me by Jobn Bickerton, whereby I understand and know that ye 
be purposed to come to Topcro{t in short time, and without any errand 
or matter but only to have a conclusion of the matter betwixt my fatber 
and you. I would be most glad of any creature alive so that the matter 
might grow to effect. And whereas ye say, and if ye come and fiad the 
matter no more towards you than ye did aforetime, ye would no more 
put my father and my lady, my mother, to no cost nor business for that 
cause a good while after, which causeth my heart to be fall heavy ; and 
if that ye come, aud the matter take to none effect, then should I be 
much more sorry and full of beaviness. 

Aad as for myself, I have done in the matter that I can or may, as 
God knoweth, and I let you plainly understand that my father will no 
more money part withal io that bebalf bat an haadred nds and fifty 
as [£33 6s. 8d.] which is right far from the accomplishment of your 

esire, 

Wherefore, if that ye could be content with that good and my poor 

rson, | would be the merriest maiden on ground ; and if ye think not 

ourself so gatisfied, or that ye might have much more good, as I have 
unoderstood by you before, good, true, and loving valentine, I beseech 
you that ye take no euch labour upon you as to come more for that mat- 
ter. But let what is be passed, and never more to be spoken of, as I 
may be your true love and beadwoman* during my life. 
© more unto you at this time, bat Almighty Jesu preserve you both 
body and soul.—By your valentine, 
Marcery Brews. 

Toperoft, 1477. 

On the same day as that upon which our last is dated, a servant of Sir 
John Brews thus writes to Mr. Paston : 


UNTO MY RIGHT WORSHIPFUL MASTER, JOHN PASTON, ESQUIRE, BE THIS BILL 
DELIVERED, 


Rieutr worsurprut Sir—I recommend me unto you, letting you know, 
as for the young gentlewoman she oweth you her good heart and love, as 
I know by the communication that I have had with her for the same. 

And sir, ye know what my master and my lady have proffered with 


you 
you extremely ; and spend not your substance 
the which I neither expect nor desire, but I will have you 
shall soon be my busband.—From your true cousin. 


. 


Baews. 

One more letter will complete our series ; it is the one we have 

, ry to as coming from the bride’s father, and mentioning the wed- 
ig: 

TO MY RIGHT WORTHY AND ENTIRELY BELOVED BROTHER, WILLIAM 

PASTON, ESQUIRE, BE THESE DELIVERED. 

My Rienr Entirecy Betoven Broruer.—Pleaseth it you to hear that 
our fair niece, Margery, is now married fairly and bappily, and hath to 
usband one of geod loaruing and condition, howbeit he be but in poor 

estate at this present. 

I would heartily that you my good brother, had been to help us in her 
bridal, but that ye could not do. We had as comely youth as the 
county could bring, and of fair maids many, such as scarce an old, Man 
as I am could look much on without blinking; and we have been for 
four days wondrous merry, and laughed and oT. in sach wise as I never 
did in my life before exceeding much. And I would to Ged that my 
other brats were well disposed of, so that I might live alone with my 
dame, and not be cumbered about them, but only to make ready for my 
end, which must soon come to me. 

The andirons ye sent, and the ouches from my sister, pleased us hugely, 
and I pray Jesu that your cost in that matter may be paid back to you, 
though how I know not; but ye helped to please as by what ye sent, 
though ye were not able to be with us ; so I heartily thank you. I would 
that ye were even now with us in our poor house, for I am right merry, 
and yet drinking as young men used to drink ; I pray God, it turn not 
to niy hurt.—Your own brother aod dear friend, 

Wirttus Brew. 

So end these old letters. The writers have long since mouldered into 
dust ; the missives th Ives have slumbered on the shelves of goodold * 
Sir Robert Cotton for nearly a century after being collected from some 
even then ancient muniment-chest, aad now form part of our great na- 
tional collection. The dried leaf, shut up for many a long year between 
the pages of the herbarium, emits fragrance when exposed to the air, and, 
as it seems to us, an odour of quaint and old-fashioned affection yet 
lingers around these ancient and long-forgotten epistles, 


—_—— 








ANNO VICESIMO SECUNDO & VICESIMO TERTIO. 
VICTORLE REGIN. 


CAP. CCXXXVIII. 

An Act for the Reform and Regulation of Female Apparel and to Amend 
and Refrenate the Customs relating to Crinoline and other Artificial 
Seperfluities and the Profusion thereof, with the Powers, Provisions, 
Clauses, Regulations and Directions, Fises, Forfeit and Penalties, 
to be observed, applied, practised and put in execution for securing 


the proper observance of the same. 

[Session 1859.]} 

Naess it has become necessary and pe wages for divers cogent 
reasons hereinafter set forth and fully 








her, 200 marks ; and I daresay that ber chamber and aurayment shall be 
worth 100 marks ; and I heard my lady say that, and the case required 





heretofore passed between one John Paston and his “ beloved object” 


Margery Brews; interspersed with missives of a more common-place | 


character, written by their parents and near relatives, and referring to 
the worldly goods necessary to be settled upon each lover respectively, 
ior to the favourable termination of their courtship. 
The letters themselves appear to have been preserved with great care, 
as the series is complete, with one trifling exception, from the very com- 


both ye and she should have your board with my lady three years after. 
And I understand by my lady that she would that ye should labour 

| fe matter to my master, for it should be the better, And I heard my 

sa 

ages That it was a feeble oak 

That was cut down at the first stroke. 





mencement of the engagement, to a day or two preceding the marriage ; 


and the fact of the ceremony having been solemnised, is rendered indis- | 


table by a certain chirping epistle, written by the bride’s father to his 
ae, giving an account of the marriage-day. We propose to lay be- 
fore our readers the more interesting of the letters ; and shall merely 
premise tbat both lovers were descended from good families in the coun- 
ty of Norfolk, aod had the misfortune to live at a distance from one an- 
other—the gentleman holdiog some apparently inferior tion at court, 
while the lady remaired at home with her parents, he first letter o 
the series is from the lady’s mother, and is add d to the intended 
husband. It is written after a visit to Mr. Paston’s family, and exhibits 
the careful mamma evidently anxious to part on very reasonable terms 
with her disposable daughter : 


TO MY WORSHIPFUL COUSIN, JOHN PASTON, BE THIS BILL DELIVERED. 
Cousin—I recommend me unto you, thanking you heertily for the 
t cheer ye made me, and all my folks, the last time that I was at 
orwich, and ye promised me that ye would never break the matter to 
Margery until such time as ye and I were at a poiat. But ye have made 
her such an advocate for you, that I may never rest night nor day for 
calling and crying upon to bring the said matter to effect. 

‘And, cousin, upon Friday is St. Valentine’s Day, and every bird 
chooseth bim a mate ; and if it like you to come oa Thursday, at night, 
and so purvey you, that ye may abide here till Monday, I trust to 
that ye shall so speak to mine husband, and to Margery, that (as I shall 
pray) we shall bring the matter to a conclusion. 


For, cousin, “ it is but a simple oak 
That's cut down at the first stroke ;” 


for ye will be reasonable, I trust to God, which have you ever in His 
merciful keeping.—By your cousin, Dame Exvizapeta Brews, 
otherwise shall be called by God’s grace. 





Pebruary, 8, 1477. 

It is very much to be regretted that we have no account of the mode 
adopted in “ popping the question.” It is evident from the next letter, 
written by young lady herself, that Mr. Paston did come down to 
Toperoft on “ Thursday at night,” and in valentine fashion, or by some 
other old-Eoglish and time-honoured method, discovered the bent of his 
lady-love’s tions, We certainly do not know which to admire most 
in the following effusion, the lady’s anxiety to reconcile ber admirer to 
the small property at her disposal, or the elegance of the verses—doubt- 
less original—contained in ber letter ; 


URTO MY RIGHT WELL-BELOVED VALENTINE, JOHN PASTON, ESQUIRE, BE 
THIS BILL DELIVERED. 

Right reverent and worshipful, and my right well-beloved valentine, 

I recommend me unto qom. fall heartily desiring to hear of your welfare, 
. which I beseech Almighty God long for to preserve unto His pleasure 
and your beart’s desire. 

And if it please you to bear of my welfare, I am not in good health of 
body nor of heart, nor shall be till I heat from you ; for there knows no 
creature what pain that I endure, and for to be dead I dare it not disco- 
ver. 

And my lady, my mother, hath laboured the matter to my father full 
diligently, but she can no more get than ye know of, for the which God 
knoweth that I am full sorry ; but if that ye love me, as I trust verily 
that ye do, ye will not leave me therefore : 


And if ye command me to keep me true wherever I go, 
1 wis 1 will do all my might you to love and never no mo; 
And pie | friends say that I do amiss, 
They shail not me let so for to do. 
Mine heart me bids evermore to love you, 
Traly over all earthly thing ; 
And if they be never so wroth, 
I trast it shall be better in time coming. 

No more to you at this time ; bat the Holy Trinity have you in keep- 
ing, and I beseech you that this bill be nut seen of none earthly creature 
save 7 yourself. 

And this letter was indited at Toperoft with full heavy heart, by your 
Marcery Brews. 


Topero/t, L77,. 
How little did Miss Margery Brews imagine, whilst penning the 
latter part of ber eter, that, 382 years after it was writtes, intend of 


being ‘not seen of none earthly creature,’ it would form part of a 


spread over the whole civilised globe for the edification and 
ee a @ mote advanced, but by no Senne lems love letter seiting 


In answer to the letter 
have from the geatleman 


jast transcribed is the first eommunication we 





And ye be beholden unto my lady for her good word, for she hath 
— ou ——— 
ir, ike as I promised you, I am your man, and my good-will ye 
sball have in word and deed. , / a: 
And Jesu have you in His merciful keeping.—By your man, 
Tuomas Kea. 
The letter we have already read from Mr. Paston to his intended gives 
us an idea that his character was somewhat cold and mercenary, and this 
impression is jnly not removed at finding bim about this time in the 
ursuit of another lady, a certain Mise Amry, whom be desoribes as hav- 
| ing “ much estates both in land and other gear,” and for whom he ap- 
| pears for a time to have sacrificed all intentions towards Miss Brews. 
Fortunately, however, his new flame was by no means suited to his 
taste, and in a letter to a friend written shortly after bis acquaintance 
with her, she is described as being “ of low demeanour, and knoweth no- 
thing of comely behaviour ; hath large feet, and stinketh in her breath, 
| and is thick and blurteth out her speech ; and,” adds the changeable 
| hero, ‘* I will have none of her.” 
Miss Brews, the “ old original” sweetheart, now comes again upon the 
| field. It is searcely probable that Mr. Paston would, after the receipt of 
| her last letter, have concluded upon marriage with her, had not a certain 
| other cireumstance occurred which materially altered the pecuniary re- 
| lationship existing between the parties, This was none other than a col- 
| lateral correspondence which bad beer carried on between the father of 
| the lady and the elder brother of the future bridegroom, which evidently 
led to certain agreeable proposals on the part of the latter—the nature 
of which we do not exactly know—upon the making of which a decided 
change occurs in the general tone of the correspond bet 
parties immediately concerned. Thus writes good Mr. Paston : 
MY OWN SWEET AND Farr Coustn—By God’s grace all is well settled, 
and ye have only to say, when it pleaseth you to be my loving wife. We 
may not wait long, for we have long tarried already, and I will that all 











mother, that I lodge with you at home, I have none other charge than to 
deck myself bravely as is meet, and so come to you. 

My mother cometh to Topcroft by the blessing of God, on Saturday 
yr ars aod my brother also, besides I know not if there be any 
other. I may not write long to you, fair one, for I write bat badly, 
Christ kooweth ; but I will make amends hereafter you may well wot. 

And so farewell, cousin, that soon shall be my wife.—From your true 
and faitbful J. Paston, 

Jan. 7, 1478. 
Then follows a letter to his mother : 


To My Riewr Worsurrrct Morwer.—Mother, the matter is in a rea- 
sonable good way ; and I trust, with God’s mercy and with your good 
help, that it shell take effect better to mine advantage than I told you of 
at Norwich, for I trow that there is not a kinder woman living than I 
shall have to my mother-in-law, if the matter take, nor yet a kinder 
over than I shall bave, though heretofore he hath been hard 
with me, 

All the circumstances of the matter which I trust to tell you at your 
coming to Toperoft could not be written in three leaves of paper, and ye 
know my lewd bead well enough that I may not write long, wherefore I 
ferry over all thing till | may wait on you myself. I shall tan into your 
place a dozen of ale and bread acvording against Wedaesday. And, mo- 
ther, at the reverence of God beware that ye be so purveyed for that ye 
take no cold by the way towards Topcroft, for it is the most perilous 

that ever was seen. Jesu preserve you —Your as hamble 


servant, Pastox. 
Toperoft, March 8 1478. 


husband, written probably on the very eve of marriage, and exhibiting 
ber in a very favourable light, as we humbly opine. But oar readers 
themselves shall judge : 


TO MY OWN GOOD LORD AND TRULY BELOVED VALENTINE, THESE. 

My Own Dear Lorp—Ye do well to write kindly to me, and as is your 
wont, to cheer me for the great change, which, though I much dread—as 
what maiden would not?—I tell you fairly I long for much also, for in 
honest sort I know that I shall be doing my duty, and what God willeth 
of me, by tending you, whom I love so extremely, and by making happy 
him who ever sought mine advantage and honour. 

bing we have little estate, we have much affection, and shall ever 
have, if it please God ; and I will alway be your true wife in all reasona- 
ble service, to do your lawful bebests through life, and ye shall fod me 
meek and willing as is ft, agd quiet also ; and I pray ye shall in 
some poor way have me to be an advantage to you in matters which be 


ee ee 








be well done, and soon ; and as for mach time, it pleaseth my lady, your | 


There is yet ove other communication from Miss Brews to her affianced | PF& 


shewn, that certain 
Customs relating to Crivoline and other articles of Female Dress should 
be regulated and reformed by Special Act, be it therefore enacted by and 
with the approbation of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by authority of the same, as 
follows : 

I. From and after the respective Times herein-after ap 
certain Potential Rights, Powers, Claims, &c. held by the 
by Virtue of which they have chosen the pattera and con’ tion, 
determined the shape and dimensions of their exterior habilimenta, shall 
respective cease determine, and shall be, and the same are hereby 
i 4 : 

I. That from and after the passing of this Act no female shall, under 
any pretence whatever, wear or immerse herself in a certain protrudio 
Skeleton, Grating, or Gridiron-pattera Under Skirt, nor any other 
cally formed framework, which shall be in diameter more than two yards, 
whether the same be made or fashioned out of Steel, Whalebone, Cane, 
Cord, Wicker-work, Cat-gut, India-rabber, Gatta Percha, Wood, or any 
other material, fabric, or substance, whether screwed together, or fitted 
with hinges for the purpose of folding or decreasing the dimensions there- 
of, nor shall the same be tractible or collapsible in any manter or 
form, whether the same shall be made after the pattern of an umbrelia, 
or with radiating spikes, leaders, ribs, connexions, strings, or framing 
whatsoever, or any other complex machinery, by means of which the 
same may be drawn together, for the purpose of making way or facilita- 
ting the transit or room for any pefson or persons in the Pablic 
Streets, Parks, Br burches, Theatres, Doorways, Public Vehicles, 
Steam Vessels, or Private Apartments heretofore incommoded by reason of 
the collisions and casualties caused thereby, under a penalty of Twenty 
Shillings for each time of offence, such sum to be earned by the offender, 
either at plain needlework, or shirt-making, at the usual slop charges, at 
the discretion of any sitting ee. 

ILL. That it shall not be lawful for any female above the age of Forty 
to wear, deck, or bedizen herself in any under skirt or petticoat, the pat- 
tern of which shall be red and black striped, tab or barrel pattern, nor 
any other pattern approaching to chess or draught board pattern, or any 


inted, the 
emale Sex, 





the | other pattern or colour, which shall be likely to cause the taking fright 


of any Horse, Ox, or Ass, or sball be calculated to cause the pone | 
barking of Puppies, or draw forth the precoeious remarks of avy 

- Charity Girls of 
| al bh the same 


the present generation, who may espy the same, 
ks may be gratuitously delivered 
bat in any case where a female is a married woman, and under 








IV. 
the age of fifty years, or has not been married thirty years, and a new 
article of dress te ired (the ity of which new dress shall be de- 





( 
termined by the husband,) @ pattern, or piece of the stuff or material 
shall be first by ber, or, in case of illness, by some person daly 
authorised by her, from the shopkeeper or person having the selling of 
the same, which pattern, together with a certificate stating the quantity 
to be purchased and the price thereof, shall be submitted to the husband 
for approval, within two days after the same sball have been so obtained, 
and the husband shall signify his approval of such pattern by a certifi- 
cate in writing, and such certificate shall be delivered to the party sell- 
ing such stuffs or materials at the time of such purchase. 
FORM OF CERTIFICATE. 

I, Taxoruitvs Brick, husband of Cecriia Maryann Barox, hereby 
consent to the purchase of 10 yards of Silk, (single width,) for a Dress, 
at One Shilling and Eightpence per yard, such Silk to be of the same 
quality and colour as pattern hereunto annexed. 

(Signed) Tueorurics Brick. 
ted 


a February, 1859. 

To Simon Sxuias, Draper, Battersea Fields. 

V. That where any unmarried female ander the age of Thirty shall re- 
quire new articles of dress, a certificate of either of the parents, or if 
there be only one parent, the survivor of thom shall he sufficient. 

VI. Provided always that any husband or father purchase any 

relation, 
be consisteut with the 


article or articles of dress for bis wife or daughter, or 
without any certificate, so long as such purchase 
RTT MATS SHED shall be duly observed and 
VIL. Provided always that any female who may have in her 
prior to the passing of this Act, any Frames, — 
Gratings, or Wicker-work, or other Machinery, shall be at liberty, with 
the consent of her nearest relative, to deposit the same at any of the Me- 
tropolitan Police Courts, Stations, or Work-houses, that the same 
distributed to and be used by the poor as Fire-guards, Door-mata, 
cages, or Clotbes’-bags, such 
being furnished with the 
produce, and 
coats or Under-skirt may be applied to Agricultural 
Rochen eenienan ie Se aeming Birds, or preseated to the 
VILL That it shall not be lawful for any female uader Sixteen or 
Sas ap eee sth eaten se hap 
¢ three inches, nor Boote made 
with Brass or 











1859. 
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the large sized or 
gantly shaped foot of the wearer, under a penalty of 
same to be earned at the Wash-tub in a Laundry, at 


| 


draw the attention of the passengers either to 


expressively ele 
Ten Shillings, the 
the usual rate of paymen 


P 
——, so employed. 

That from and after the passing ot thifPAct, an 
married or single, above the age of 10 years, who shal 


if 


back of the neck, or shall be fastened on by steel springs or otherwise, 
80 as to " entirely behind the Ears, shall incur the same penalty as pro- 
vided in § 8. 


sense and discretion properly accomplished and of an average 


termine,) Large Cloaks, Hairy Do, 
Embroidered Petticoats (if the actual work of the Wearer) or ugly Sun 
Shades, or Pink Stays, Coloured Stockiogs or Gauntlet Gloves, Sithout 
any hindrance or interference from any persona or persons whatever. 


| 


| 


—_—— 


A TALE OF VILLAFRANCA,. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
My little son, my Florentine, 
Sit down beside my knee, 
And I will tell you why the sign 
Of joy which flushed our Italy 
Has faded since but yesternight, 
And why your Florence of delight 
Ie mourning as you see. 


A t man (who was crowned one day) 
f i RY deed— 


magined a great 
He shaped it out of cloud and clay ; 
He touched it finely till the se 
Poeseseed the flower : from heart and brain 
He fed it with large thoughts bumane, 
To help a people’s need. 


He brought it out into the sun: 
They blessed it to bis face— 

O great pure Deed, that bast undone 
So many bad and base ! 

O generous deed, heroic deed, 

Come forth, be perfected, succeed, 
Deliver by God’s grace!” 


= 


Then sovereigns, statesmen, north and south, 
Rose up in wrath and fear, 

And cried, protesting by one mouth, 
“ What monster have we here? 

A great deed at this time of day? 

A great, just deed, and not for pay ? 
Absurd—or insincere. 


“ And if sincere, the heavier blow 
ln that case we must bear, 
For where's our blessed status quo, 
Oar holy treaties, where— 
Our rights to sell a race, or buy, 
Protect and pillage, occupy, 
And civilise despair?” 


Some muttered that “ the 
A great pretext to sin ;’ 
And others, “ the pretext so lent 
Was heinous” (to begin). 
Volcanic terms of great and just ? 
Admit such tongues of flame, the crust 
Of time and law falls in.” 


great deed meant 


And those lamented, “ From this source 
What red blood must be poured!’ 
And these rejoined, “ ’Tis even worse ; 
What red tape is i ” 
All cursed the Doer for an evil, 
led here, enlarging on the Devil, 
, monkeying the Lord. 


Some said, “It eould not be explained ;” 
Some, “ Could not be excused ;” 
And others, “ Leare it unrestrained, 
Gehbenna’s self is loosed.”’ 
And all cried, “ Crush it, maim it, gag it, 
Set dog-toothed lies to tear it ragged, 
ted and traduced.”’ 


Bat He stood sad before the sun : 
(The e felt their fate). 
* The world is many, I am one, 
My great deed was too great— 
God’s fruit of justice ripens slow: 
Men’s souls are narrow; let them grow. 
My brothers, we must wait.” 


The tale is ended, child of mine, 
Turned graver at my knee. 

They - your eyes, my Florentine, 
Are glish : it may be: 

And yet I’ve marked as blue a pair 

Following the doves across the square, 
At Venice by the sea. 


Ah child, ab child, I cannot say 
A word more. You conceive 

The reason now why just to-day 
We see our Florence grieve. 

Ah child, look up into the sky! 

In this low world where great deeds die, 
What matter if we live ! 


SE cee 


“POOR ITALY.” 


The Italians are, asa matter of fact, at this moment an independent 
e, governing themselves. They are acting as a free sovereign 
on, as mach as England, or Denmark, or Prussia, or any other nation 
in Europe. Is it, then, for a nation possessed of magnificent history, 
see ay Majestic monumente—a nation concentrating all those 
ic interests which attach to.the sound of Italy,—a free and 
independent and sovereign nation numbering ten millions—to be depend- 
ing apoa committees, and chairmen, sad secretaries, and subscription- 
lista, and circulars, and advertisements, and all the common hackne 
of mendicant causes? Is it justice to the cause of Italy to 
send it about begging at your door, rapping with the postman, catching 
eye in the placard, and yo at the bank counter? Is 
italy a suppliant, going about in a threadbare coat soliciting alms? It 
not, then they are doing it the greatest wrong in making it one. 

We must know at least as well as Italians what the 
tort of machinery 


associations of this 
Let them ask the first quiet Englishman they meet in society, and he 


eee 


are, and whether they are elevating or lowering ones. 


chairmen, secretaries, that sort of thing ; 
that he throws at least five such appeals into his waste-paper basket every 
morning, and that he does not consider it a dignified mode of address for 
& sovereign nation to adopt. 





We can only, when we see Italians at this time of day writing this| On one subject, as to which he had peculiar means of information, he 
ited stuff in the name of Italy, ask, in utter wonder, lexity,| would mention a few facts; and the interests of trath are always served 
and sorrow,—how long is this to goon? How long will I persist | by fact. That subject was the ey. He went to China im- 
in lves by a are by not having the sim-| pregnated with the feelings which one found to a in this 
ple to take the high position ongs to them? What is|country. It had been constantly affirmed that the Chinese felt the intro- 
this incapacity in a people to see plain facts, duction of opium to their country to be a Now, in all 
his intercourse with the Mandarins the am question was never intro- 

duced except by himself, though all -_ 


80 long over the wrongs of Italy at soirées and conversaziones ; they have 
been pitied so - ong, : 

| chorus, strophe and antistrophe, of “ Poor Italy,” that they have got ac- 
t; which fine may be remitted by the nearest | customed to the atmosphere, and they like it ; they like the luxury of 
‘olice Magistrate, provided the Offender have a bona fide offer of mar- | pity ; they enjoy being petted by the great and patronized by the con- 


female, whether , rooms, committee-rooms, platforms—all scenes of sympathetic recreation 
af wh ht ~ ‘ ode yA he to and sentimental gossip. 
be worn any Bonnet which sha more than 10 inc e Forehead, | fortune becoming so very sweet that at last the misfortune itself is half | le had that it sh i 
or pinned to the back hair, or the curtain of which shall sit or rest on the | repaid by the comelation con enan “po ye 


| do aot be spiritless, abject creatures, ghosts of Italians, beggars, depen- 


ae 
taken in the emancipation of silver, from the enormous importation 
of wold to Europe, and almost all the silver let io the Western 
world being sent to the East, the old arguments uttered no ioager. 


long, and consoled so long, and have so long chanted the 





} Many present would be surprised to hear that, for the last twent ears, 
uestions, such as the i por 
| descending. They like the region of condolence; they like drawing- | Pebin Gandia re Peeing tatrmcteedenidery: bog 


| Foral 

| ong time there was a class of mea who felt - 

here is such a thing as consolation under mis- | tion of opium should not be allowed : bat at last es ond nano the 
e ] sed. It had been said that we 

were introduciug opium in violation of treaties; now in none of our 


How long, we say, is this dream to go on, and the Italian to continue | treaties with China was there any mention of opium. Though the 


living upon the mental alms of foreign sympathy, depending upon others, | referred to a number of commodities, in none of them was opium named. 
| and never looking to bimself, and using the trite, wora-out machinery of | No doubt the introduction of opium bad produced a great ¢’ 
X. Provided always that it shall be lawful for any Female of common | charitable appeal, in a cause wh’ch has justice, national history, national | habits of the people. 
resources, and present de facto inde 
of beauty to wear under certain restrictions, (which she may herself de- | frank with the Italians, and tell them that the 
gskin Cloaks, or Bear Skin Mantles or | for any more gossipping sentimental laxury. 


ge in the 
t He was the last man to justify ex and 

We will be | would be the first to acknowledge that the use of om pene ‘eles 
have no time to spare terious ; bat compared with the social evils, and the crimes resulting 
his isa crisis which has | from intoxicating liquors in this country, the results even of the abuse 


| 


pendence on its side? 


come on and will go off in a very short time. Now is their time, They | of opium in China are as nothing. (Cheers) There is not the slightest 
have the issue in their hands, if they only dare to see that they have, | impediment to any one there consuming opium, if he pleases. 
| and to act upon that knowledge. We tell them,—Leave off thinking | use it to excess, all consume it, yet the number of deaths—and he had 


Some 


meanly of youreelves ; cease to be refugees; do not degrade yourselves | taken some trouble to collect siatistics—was only 4 per annum out of 
and your cause by the resort to wretched hackneyed modes of appeal | 90,000. The proportion of deaths from delirium tremens alone in this 
which an independent people ought to scorn ; do not show yourselves | country, thea, was three or four times as great. It would bea 
Austrian-made slaves, now that the moment comes for setting Italy free ; | great calamity to China itself if the imporiation of opium were pth 
do not spoil a good cause by the worst kind of cowardice —want of con- | because, if opium were successfully shut out, land now devoted to the 
fidence in yourselves ; do not creep to the goal of victory on all-fours ; | growth of rice would be used for the cultivation ot the poppy. It is 
y i" } f | ver extraordinary how pletely the habit of intoxication bas been 
dents, hangers-on. You are plainly in that condition of mind now that | ex ted in China. He had scarcely ever seen a drunken Chinamen, 
you want the keenest stimulus to make you act like men; you want | yet the edicts of the Emperors a hundred years ago were filled with all 
rousing from your sentimental lethargy by the most vehement reproaches | sorts of threats of punishment, in consequence of the numerous crimes 
that the tongue of man can frame to kindle shame; you want cutting | arising from intoxication, Certainly the effects of opium are very per- 
with true words as with sharp kaives. The time, we repeat, is short ; | nicious, but it does not lead to crime or to acts of violence. The opium 
another month or two, and all is over in one way or another. String | smoker dreams, and fancies delightful visions; bot the man who is 
yourselves up to an effort ; recognize yourselves as a free people ; dream intoxicated with drink often becomes o perfect raffian, The introduction 
that you are so, if the fact will not convince you. Let this opportunity | of opium has undoubtedly produced a moral change among the Chinese 
pass away, and the earth may indeed be laid over Italian liberty, and | people, and although he agreed that opiam in excess is most deleterious, 
you may chant elegy over it for the rest of time.—London Times. he bad come to the conclusion that its moderate use is scarcely pernicious. 
esemiintaaone. Here, however, in the London Svar, of the 22ad, is the other side of the 
4 Tats We sEpEr: | Wie shi ad its that he went to China imbued with th 
“The positions of General Fanti and that of General Garibaldi, which |, Sit John admits that he went to China imbued with the prevailing pre- 
have during the month occasioned not only erroneous statements to | Judice against the opium traffic, bat bis views, he says, have ee 
be made, but hesitations, and perbaps also delays, to take place in the | complete change. He denies that the Chinese regard the introduction of 
organisation of the army of Central Italy, bave at last, within the lest | (Pium as @ great grievance, for the mandarias, with whom he freely con- 
few daye, been definitively fixed. Under the title of Commander in Chief | Vereed, never once complained of it. Sir John, however omits to state 
of the league, General Fanti unites the task of organising the army to a who the mandarins were with whom he held these interesting conversa- 
sort of general ministry of war, for the different provinces ; whilst Gari- | ‘ions; and it is not unlikely that they may be identical with those dis- 
baldi, holding the chief command of the Modenese and Tuscan troops, is | bonest officials at Canton and elsewhere, who received bribes from the 
to be in reality t the tr f the league. the first in | OPium smugglers as the price of their traitorous silence. Will Sir John 
y in command of all the troops o' eague, oa 
line, notwithstanding his nominal title of second in command. I am/| Bowsing deoy that the Chinese Government in numerous edicts, and 
afraid that this combination will not appear very clear, and it is proba. | the most intelligent officials in all parts of China, have denounced the 








bly for that reason that everybody here, including even the interested 
parties themselves, have been more than a month in peer it. 
A false alarm was given a few days ago, a simultaneous attack t 


Duchy of Modena on the Po by the troops of the Dake—was expected. 
In consequence, garrisons were reinforced, and General Garibaldi per 
sonally placed a regiment, that which is commanded by Colonel Bixio, 
brother of the ex-French deputy, in position at Ponte oScuro. In 
spite of difficulties without number, the emigration of the inhabitants of 
Venetia constantly increases. The Austrian authorities try to stop them 
on pretext that they have no passports, which naturally they cannot ob- 
tain ; but nevertheless people leave in greater numbers every day, and 
during the last week from eighty to one hundred and twenty Venetians 
per day have joined Garibaldi.” 





| 


oS 

AUSTRIA AND THE TYROL. 
The following passages from a letter just received in Paris from an 
Englishman, some time resident in Germany, are interesting, and, accor- 
ding to the Paris correspondent of the London Times, may be relied upon 
as well founded, so far as the writer’s opportunities of observation went. 
Those opportunities appear to have been tolerably good :— 
“Daring a late excursion through Tyrol I made some observations 
among the le which astonished me considerably. Being well ac- 
uainted with the manners and customs of the country, and with its pecu- 
liar dialect, sources of information were opened to me, which are otherwise 
generally sealed to the tourist, who Is a stranger to the land. Betng pe- 
culiarly anxious to enquire into the social and political state of this im- 
portant province of the Austrian empire since the late great events of the 
war in Italy, I endeavoured as much as possible to communicate with 
those who would be most likely to give me the desired information—that 
is, with the parish priests, town authorities, burghers, &c. (Gentry there 
are none here,) 
“TT found that in contradiction to the fanatical spirit of hatred against 
the French that exists in Bavaria and the smaller German States, there 
was a very just appreciation of the good this war has done to Austria, 
and indeed some most undisguisedly express their regret that they had 
not been better beaten. 
« There is not the slightest confidence in the present Government any- 
where. It will probably make great promises, and as usual not keep 
them, or else endeavour to cheat the people with half measures, An 
officer told me they hoped in Tyrol that it would be so, and, on inquiring 
‘ Why ?’ he answered, ‘ Because, in that case, five years will not expire 
before the people belp themselves with interest to what they are asking 
for at present. The fearful state of the Austrian finances is having a 
most demoralizing effect on all classes of society, and there is a fermen- 
tation going on similar to that which preceded the first revolution in 
France. And depend upon it that when the revolution does break out 
in Austria it will also have its bloody episodes. There is not the slight- 
est dependence to be placed upon the army. The soldiers are insensed 
at the miserable way in which they were handled during the Italian 
campaign, and at the bad treatment they were rubject to. I visited the 
wounded in Innspruck, and from them I heard fearful accounts of the 
fostering care of the Government for its bleeding soldiers, After the 
battle of Solferino there were only 1,000 beds prepared for the wounded 
in Verona, and one soldier assured me that the feeling of discontent was 
so great that, had they lost another such battle, a military revolution 
would have broken oxt. 

“ These are startling circumstances, and yet I was assured that the same 
feeling exists more or less througbout the Austrian dominions, and that 
all look forward sooner or later to the outbreak of some fearful storm 
that will sweep away the many abuses that are gnawing at the vitals of 
this fine country. To my great surprise I found that the local 
entertain very advanced, even democratic, principles, and, when we con- 
sider the enormous influence they have upon the lower classes, sufficient 
importance can hardly be attached to this fact. They are naturally 
alarmed at the great power placed in the hands of the secular clergy, 
whose traditional policy is to oppose any movement of reform. 

“ Among the lower classes the discontent is still greater. The laud 
does not produce in proportion to the amount of population, and the 

t is taxed disproportionately to bis means ; at the same time 


yed Goverainent places impediments in his way if he wishes to better himself | p, 


by emigration. The result of this misrule is fearful poverty without 

prospect of alleviation, and the far-famed loyalty of the Tyrolese peasant 

has been put to rather too hard a test. It was with the greatest diffi 
culty that the sharpshooters were got together to defend the 

during the war, nor did they come at the first call ; they came when it 

was better to volanteer than to wait to be called forcibly ; and the mar- 

murs are long and loud for the so long promised Tyrolese representation.” 

a 
MORALE OF THE CHINESE OPIUM TRADE. 
At the meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen, Sir John Bow- 


ring threw out the following remarks : 














opium traffic as a trade in poison, and declared that it was carried on by 


Englishmen in violation of the laws of the Empire? No, he does not de- 


ree | BY shis, but he declares that “ the good senso of the people had sen that 


poiots—at La Cattolica aad Rimini by the Pontifical troops, and in the gy ag ws ibe statement which, if it were true, would only 


cceeded in thoroughly demoralising the public 
opinion of that country. But we have no doubt that theiutelligent por- 
tion of the Chinese people entertain as great an aversion to the opiam 
trade at the present time as Sir John Bowriag admits they did in former 
ears. 
P Sir Jobn denies that we have introduced opiam in violation of treaties, 
and says that in “ none of our treaties with China was there any mention 
of opium.” What a miserable quibble is this. We agreed » he for- 
mer treaties to promote the suppression of suanpeling: and as the 
trade was declared by the Imperial laws of China to be a contra 
traffic, and the importation of opiam into the country was absolutely 
probibited, we were bound to iuterfere when English mercbants delibe- 
rately smuggled it in for their own base profit. Bat the English Go- 
vernment, to its shame be it said, never once interposed to prevent or 
check these outrages on a weak State, although it would have been per- 
fectly easy for it to have done so. We shall not follow Sir Jobn Bowring 
through bis remaining arguments. When he says that the abuse of opium 
to China is as nothing compared with the its of intoxication in this 
country, he makes a statement which is flatly contradicted by the testi- 
mony of all impartial travellers, missionaries, and medical men. Their 
testimony, which has often been quoted in these columns, goes to show 
that the use of opium, delightfal as may be its effects in the early " 
has produced in China a state of moral depravity, and forms of ph: 
suffering aod death which had never prev hey men in that country. 
The fact is, that throughout his , Sir John Bowring reasons 
on opium merchant, and not as a Christian Englishman and philanthro- 
pist would be expected to do. 
a 
THE CLEARANCES ON THE DERBY ESTATES. 
The Clonmel Chronicle, of a recent date, supplies some facts which, 
it says, may tend to enlighten the public mind = the subject of Lord 
Derby’s dealings with his Tipperary tenantry. following is a con- 
densed statement of the additional i ion -— 


“The Coogley estate, one the smallest in the i of Doon, con- 
tained at the time of the murder but 14 tenanis, there has not been 
much difficulty in discovering who among them have taken part in try- 
ing to detect the criminal, and who have endeavoured to screen the mar- 
derer, and avert the retributive arm of justice by setting afloat false re- 
ports, calculated only, and no doubt Ny designed, to mislead the ma- 
gistracy. Where, we would now ask, did the intel of the 
press find their “ hundreds of families” that were soon to be sent adrift 
upon the world? The few that are to leave have at least no such present 
doom before them as that predicted by their sympathizers ; they need 
not seek the workhouse as their sole retreat, for they are all in affluent 
circumstances, owing (which of them can deny ?) to the unremitting 
nerosity of their ¢ jandlord, and to his sense of justice in 

out at his own expense all the poe improvements on the , 
and leaving the tenant with all his capital to expend in cultivating the 
land for his own profit. Lord Derby did more than this, In the agree- 
ments entered into with the tenautry it Was the invariable custom upon 
the estate to insert tenant right clauses, secaring to them the value of 
the crops and unexhausted manural improvements to the land. 

“ When, during the years of famine, the estate was covered with but 
equatters and | rers on the bog, and these poor people petitioned 
Lord Derby to send them to America, their petition was granted, aud, 
free of expense to themselves, they were evabled to emigrate, and many 
of them by their industry have since ao the fruits of this liberality. 
All the land then taken up was levelled over, pat into excellent prder, 
and given to the present tenants at low rents, and without ir contri- 


bu anything by fine or otherwise to the cost of reclaiming it. The 
oceu of those holdings are well aware of the profit which their te- 
nancies secured them—nor are they i of how largely that profit 


retainin 
, and no cruelty on the pastel Land 
Derby, who has called on them to decide for themselves. 

“ Bat what more has the a —e to Jeg eet op to 
benefit his tenantry and to esta’ e! ould ever 
subsist between te landlord — classes, lreapoctive of oe 

religious considerations ‘o the parish priest of Doon 

1, and also a cheap farm anda free varf bank. 
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they hid bck, will is not appear unmistakeably that their sympathies 
are with the offenders ; aud is nis Lordship to abstaia then from the ex- 
ample which he bas designed to testify his atter abhorrence of crime, 
a when the parish, the scene of the recent outrage, has witnessed 

thin the past few years 10 or 12 marders, none of which have been 
followed by the detection of the criminal parties? In conclusion, how 
shall we explain the following, of which we have been informed? The 
widow of the murdered man, with her five orphan children, has expe- 
rienced much diffculty in saving her harvest, while large numbers of 
people have collected to reap the crops and save the turf of some of the 
tenants, free of charge.’’ 

The Londonderry Standard, an influential organ of the northern Presby- 
terian body, has, on the contrary, the following severe comments upoc 
the report of Lord Derby's intentioa :— 

“ This manifesto of Lord Derby is just an embodiment of one of the 
worst and most iniquitous of the famous Downsbire resolutions, which, 
during the late tory y in the direction of state affairs, were to 
have Been carried at the great landlord meeting appointed to be held io 
the Dublin Rotunda. Public opinion, and the indignant reaction got up 
by the liberal landed proprietary throughout Ireland, defeated this inso- 
lent conspiracy ; but its authors publicly boasted that all their leading 

tions bad received the sanction of the Derbyite authorities at the Cas- 
tle of Dublin. We hesitated to receive this assertion, deeming it incre- 
dible that men of intelligence, of humanity, and especially of Christian 
education—hbowever extreme their political toryisem—could put forth 
propositions so utterly monstrous as those contained in Lord Dowashire’s 
programme. If the Earl of Derby sball not in some form or otber offici- 
ally contradict the enormity attributed to him by the Clonmel Chronicle, 
the public will be forced to believe tha’, after all, the Downshire con- 
irators were playing a mere game of ‘brag’ when they boasted about 
the sympathetic help of the Derbyite government in the establishment of 
a landlord ‘reign of terror’ in Ireland, placing the whole coautry under 
curfew and military law at the fiat of a central clab of squireens, rent 
collectors, and crowbar-drivers. 

“ If Lord Derby really intends to act upon the notice which hié Clon- 
mel organ rays bas been served upon the people of Dooa, it canuot be 
difficult to conjecture the sort of Tenant Right which he and his col- 
leagaes, had they remained in power, would have bestowed upon the cul- 
tivators of the soil! It is a precious kind of tenant protection which 
daringly proclaims the right to sweep 500 individuals off the face of their 
native land, merely because one, two, or positively three, villains, who 
can keep their own secrets, may be resident within certain boundaries. 
British law lays it down as a maxim, that ten guilty persons should ra- 
ther comes appanished, than that one innocent man should wrongfully 
suffer. direct contrary is Lord Derby's interpretation of British 
justice in Ireland.” 

Tbe Derry paper then proceeds to give the annexed information with 

to the management of the estates in question : 

“ It is, we believe, a fact that ever since the famine years not a single 
lease which bas expired upon the noble earl’s Tipperary estate, has been 
renewed to an Irish tenant, the lapsed boldings having been invariably 
e- to tenants from England, with one exception, to be presently no- 

This exception occurred in the case of the late Dr. Heffernan, of 
Cashel, who in that borough, in 1852, supported the liberal candidate, 
while he wrought for the tories in tbe country, and took with him a con- 
siderable section of the liberals. Dr. Heffernan, it is understood, ob- 
tained from Lord Derby a renewed lease, while every other Irish tenant, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, liberal or tory, has been steadily 
refused that privilege during the period mentioned.” 





a 


THE ZURICH PROGRAMME OF PEACE. 


Abandoning their inaction of the last fortnight, the Plenipotentiaries 
at Zurich, according to my letiers of yesterday's date from that city, are 
egal applying themselves to their task, which is said to have been di- 

ished in compass by the Cespatches Count Colloredo laiely received 
from Vienna. On the extensive basis on which they were previously work- 
ing, it was evident that they might have remained for months or years, 
giving dinners to the worthy Swiss, who have courteously and hospita- 

y received them, promenading on the banks of the lake, and listening 
to the Rans des Viieles, without getilog a step nearer to the signature of 
the treaty they met to conclude. So they have laid down a more modest 

mme, which, if my information, as I cannot doubt, be correct, is as 
loliows: A definitive treaty of peace will be signed by the three Powers, 
and an end will thas be put to the state of armistice, which was pro- 
rogued, as you willremember, at the first meetiog of the Conference, 
early in August, until peace sbould be concluded and ratified. Another 
treaty will be drawn up, by which Austria will cede Lombardy to France, 
who, in ber return, will make it over to Sardinia. Before this can be 
done, however, it 1s clear that on certain poiots the three Governments 
mast be agreed, since France can take Lombardy from Austria only on 
conditions upon which Sardivia will be willing to take it from her. The 
most knotty point in the business of the double transfer is the question of 
the debt, aud on this head it is believed that Austria is likely to abate 
some of her pretensions which Piedmont finds exorbitant, aod which 
Baron de Bourqenty is disposed to cunsider exaggerated, 

Should it be found imposible to agree on this point, some say that the 
formal cession will nevertheless take place, and that it and other diffi- 
culties will be reserved for subsequent settlement, With reference to 
such unsettled points as the Italian Confederation, restoration of the 
Dukes, &c., documents will be drawn up, which can be signed, however, 
only by the Austrian and French Plevipotentiaries. Austria is tenacious 
as to restoration, and France as to the confederation, while Sardinia 
utterly rejects the former, and will not agree to the latter ander present 
circumstances, and in the present siate of Italy, and thus it is that the 
documents referred to, and which will be little or nothing more than a 
repetition of the Villafranc, stipulations, will not receive the signature 
of Victor Emanuel’s delegate. It may be thought that this abstaining 
on the part of the Sardinian Government is virtually almost of the na 
ture of a protest against the convention entered into by the two Empe- 


Louis Napoleon bas a hundred schemes to work out for the benefit of 
himself and his family—that we are sure to lose most by an alliance 
with France when that alliance takes the form of sending out a joint 
expedition.— Saturday Review. 





THE WINTER GARDEN. 
A CONSERVATORY OF ART DEDICATED TO 
COMEDY, MUSIC, AND BALLET, 

By MISS AGNES ROBERTSON. 


VERY EVENING I8 PERFORMED AN ADAPTATION, IN A FAIRY FRAME, OF 
Dickens's charming Story of * The Cricket on the Hearth,” entitled, 


‘*poT.’* 
Mra. WOOD. Mr. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, 
Mr. PEARSO 


Miss ST? VENS, ’ 
Mra. J. H. ALLEN, Mr. T. B. JOHNSTONE, 
Miss AGNES ROBERT‘ ON, Mr. DAVENPORT, 
and Mrs. W. R. BLAKE, 
will appear in the piece. 


Romagnese is that, although be would like to add the Legations to his 
kingdom, as a Catholic Sovereign he cannot do it, and that, therefore, 
they must be content with the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli. 

In France the question of the day seems to be that of the liberty oz ths 
restriction of the press ; and the movement seems to be decidedly in the 
former direction, in spite of gbe will of the Emperor, if that may be ga- 
thered from the Moniteur. That press threatens the refractory journalists 
with the enforcement of the law ; but they are bold, firm, and united ; 
and great as the power of Louis Napoleon is, the power of the united * 
French press is greater, unless be dares to project and successfully exe- 
cute another coup d'éat. 

As to China, it seems possible that British honour may be vindicated 
and our losses, except in our brave fellows who were killed, without re- 





WALLACE'S THEATRE. 
LAST NIGHTS OF THE COMEDIES. 
To Sight.—" MONEY.” 
Monday.—" THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 
Tuesday.—A NEW HISTORICAL 
AND PICTURESQUE 


COMIC PLAY. 
ENTITLED, 


“Fast Men of the Olden Time.” 
New Scenery, Dresses, Music, &c., 4c. 


LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE. 
SHAKESPEARE’S BEAUTIFUL COMEDY OF 
“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM,” 
EVERY NIGHT THI8 WEEK. 
With all its Brilliant Original Scenery, 
AND A GREATLY STRENGTHENED CAST. 
Doors open at 7, to commence at 8. 


PaIR OF THE AMBRICAN INSTITUTE, 
NOW OPEN AT PALACK GARDEN, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, NEAR THE SIXTH AVENUE. 
Admittance 25 Cents. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH ST. 
Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 
Among the last arrivals are the most attractive works, viz: 
PORT OF OSTEND, By Andr. Achenbach. 
DESDEMONA AND OT©ELLO By Chr. Kohler. 
COAST OF GENOA. By H. Stock. 
RAPHAEL’S OBFEQUIKS IN 1HE VATICAN. By C. Thiel, pupil of Leutze. 


THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 
0. 5648 BROADWAY. RE-OPESED, HAVING BEEN CLOSED FOR ENTIRE 
re-arrangement of Collection, to which is addec Mr. Wu. Pace’s celebrated painting of 
“ Venus Guiding Zineas and the Trojans to the Latin Shore.” 
Open Day and Evening. Adtnission 25 cents. 


o NOW OPEN, 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN, TENTH STREET, 

















The Second Exhibition of 


° LISH AND FRENCH PICTURES, 
NCLUDING SPECIMENS OF ROSA BONHUEUR, TROYON, COUTURE, ED. FRERE 
Muller, Lambinet, Ward, Wallis, Hook, Frost, Linnell, Millais, &c. 


OPEN FROM OA. M., TO 5 P. M., AND FROM 7 TO 10 P. M, 
Admission, 25 cents, Catalogues, 15 cents. 
ROBERT CROFTS, Manager. 


CHURCH'S “HEART OF THE ANDES,” 
OW ON EXHIBITION AT 
THE STUDIO BUILDING, 
No. 15 Tenth Street, bet. Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 


Open from 8 A.M., to § P.M., and from 7 to 10, evenings. 
Admi-sion 2 cen's. 





J. McCLURE. 





STEAMSHIP GREAT EASTERN. 
W. SCHAUS, 629 Broadway, 


ILL PUBLISH, NOVEMBER IST., A LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT PRINT OF 
this steamer, superior to any:bing publiched. Size, 23x37 inches. $3 a copy. —. 





“WASHINGTON 
RESIGNING HIS COMMAND OF THE AMERICAN ARMY,” 
Painted by EDWIN WHITE for the State of Maryland. 
This picture is 15 feet long by 9 feet high, and con'ains about 70 figures. 
Now on Exhibition at 
T. W. PARKER & CO.’S Swre and Gallery, 


768 Broadway, one door from Ninth Street. 
Admission 25 cents. 


INVITATION TO THE PUBLIC. 
EB BEG LEAVE TO INVITS THE LOVERS OF ART AN} THE PUBLIC GENE- 
ral'y to +xamine the finest colection of pictures ever offered tor their inspection, 
They are the private collection of JAS. ROGB. New Orleans, with p'ctures from oher 
private sources. Many are from the collection of JOSEPH BONAPARTE. It will well re- 
pay the time required for their examinaion. Thev *re now on exhibition, free, in the front 
rooms of the National Academy of ires'gn. in Tenth Stree’, near Broadway, and will be sold 
ou the eveuings of 18h and 19h October inst. 
HENRY H. LEEDS & CO., Auctioneers. 

A THIODON’S THEATRE OF ARTS, or Animated Nat New 
© aod splendid mechanical and pictu: ue. Far upertor'o anvibing ever exbibied in 
Amertea, will open on Movday evening Oct. 10, at the Mozart Hal, 663 Broadway. Admis- 
sion 25 cen.s. Reserved places £0 cents. (hi'dren h«lf price. Day exhibitions at3 on Mondays, 

Wednesdays, and Sat ys. Open at 7, commence at 8 o'clock. 


TUNE ALBION. 
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Europe, Asia, and America. 
From the papers brought by the City of Washingfon, we gather that 





rora, and to which the King, not previously consulted, was summoned to 
subscribe. The situation is peculiar and perbaps unprecedented. Mean- 
while, unless some fresh instructions are brought by a courier, who is 
daily expected at Zurich, it is believed that the Conference will conclude 
its labours withia a very few days, in a manner above indicated.— Cor. 
London Times, 

SE cone 


Jom Exrevrrions.—No q of the melancholy disaster that 
has befallen us in China is more to be lamented than the necessity it ea- 
tails on us of makiog a new expedition in company with the French. 
The experience we have already had of joining our forces with those of 
France alarms us. The Crimean expedition sowed the seeds of great 
bitterness between us and our aliies. They used us in what we must call 
& very fcurvy manner. They prevented Lord Raglan,}he only chief who 
showed m litary capacity in the war, from doing himself justice at the be- 
a of the campaign. They insisted on our making peace, when, at 

of the struggle, we bad a spleadid army in the field and a first- 
fate fleet to sustain our reputation. They gave us the hardest work to 
do and the bardert knocks to bear ; and theo, when they came to sum up 
the history of the expedition, they stated so loudly aod perseve tingly 
that the saved us from destruction, and that they had a right to 
claim ail the succers which had been won by the allies, that Europe was 
persuaded into believing this to have beeu the true story. The fact is, 
that we are too nearly eqnal to get on well together. Moreover, the 
French bave not the qualities neccessary to make pleasant allies, as the 
Kiug of Sardinia bas probably found out duriog tbe course of this Summer. 
They have no generosity. They bave none of the floe feeling which 
makes men who bave laboured in a common cause unwilling to clutch 
at a private and particular glory. 

We, on the other hand, though too proud to resent openly the preten- 
sions of an ignoble arrogance, treasure up the wrong in our bearts, and 
cannot forgive the injustice with which our nvisicr colleagues attempt to 
throw us into the shede. There isalso at the present momeut a deeper 
cause cf dislike to a new joint-expedition. The Emperor bebaved fairly 
aud bonourably to us in the Crimean struggle, but be undoubtedly made 
political capital out of the alliance. He used us to give a sanction to bis 
echemes of imperial aggrandisement. We are not now in a bamour to 
see him make political capital out of as again. We do not desire to see 
him parede bimeelf before Europe os virtually having the control of 
Eoglish policy. We caonot forget tbat our joint expedition against Rus- 
sia b!ossomed into our absurd joint demonstration against Naples, whea 
we combined with Louis Napoleon to protest ost despotism. We 
can never teil how far we may get entangled. bile we are joining 
France in shipping off soldiers, and planviog the best means of forcing 
our way to Pekio, we can scarcely cheseeah tan affairs with pro- 

er impartiality. We lose our power of checking France; and it is 

we are a defensive power, and France an aggressive oae—be 
cause we bave no wish for Europe except to see it free aud happy, while 





some progress has been made since our last advices in all the “ ques- 
tions,” “ movements,” and “ affairs,” which are now on the political 
carpet. We begin to see daylight through the Italian fog; but alas! it 
is not the dawn of liberty for Italy. The conference at Zurich is to 
separate, afier having accomplished nothing bat the settlement cf the 
terms of peace between Austria and Franee. Piedmont only signs a 
prolongation of the armistice ; and to disentangle the intricate knot 
in which Italian and even Europesn affairs will then be left, there is to 
be a Congress of the Great Powers—all of them, even including 
Spain, so that the Duke of Parma may be represented. At this 
Congress, some of the continental papers say, Prince Albert may 
be expected to attend as the representative of Eogland, and the Arch- 
duke Maximilian for Austria, while the presidency is awarded to the 
King of the Belgians, who has urgently pressed the measure. A Con- 
gress there may be, but not such an one, we venture to predict. We 
doubt very much, indeed, whether it would be thought at all advisable 
that the Prince-Consort should make one of such an assemblage, and as 
to patting a crowned head in the Chair, that is at least contrary to 
all precedent. What this Congress is expected to ,do is to confirm 
the decision of the royal mover, the King of the Belgians, and 
give the fortreeses of Peschiera and Mantua, and the States of Par- 
ma and Modena to Sardinia, to re-instate the House of Lorraine in Tus- 
cany, and to restore the Legations to the Pope after introducing a vari- 
ety of necessary reforms. To this solution of the difficulty, if solution it 
may be called, it is said that he has brought the French Emperor to con- 
sent. Bat who can divine what that man intendsto do? Certainly not 
they who judge only by what be promises, or what he seems to purpose. 
It is also somewhat doubtful whether, if Great Britain should be repre- 
sented at this Congress, she would t to a forcible repression of the 
avowed will of the people of Tuscany and the Legations, But by that 
time, will they bave awill? Ccrtainly not, if the proverb be true 
that where there is a will there is a way. It is reported 
on bigh authority that Louis Napoleon does not desire to ob 
tain Tuscany for his cousin; which report may go for just what it is 
worth. We believe it just as mach as we believe that he will insist upon 
the withdrawal of the army which Austria keeps in Venice ; which he 
will do—if he thinks his interest or his glory requires it. As to Victor 





pening the war unconditionally. France is almost as ready to send 
men and ships as we are ; but the tone of feeling in England seems to 
point rather to an independent position on our part, or a union 
with the United States, and to an endeavour to obtain a proper 
submission and reparation from the Chinese government, without 
an invasion of the country and a storming of the capital. If the 
American minister were at Pekin, as the last report representa, 
it is not improbable that he may open the eyes of the celestials 
to the consequences of their brief triamph, in which by the way they 
are said to have Jost a thousand killed besides wounded.—China’s 
neighbour, Japan, is also showing herself stiff-necked. The Jap have 
infringed the provisions of our treaty with them, by confining foreigners 
to an island ten miles from Jeddo, and establishing a ruinous rate of ex- 
change against foreigners. The British Consul at once issued a protest 
and stopped trade. 

As to the dispute with the government of the United States about the 
island of San Juan, the disposition seems to be one of mingled kindness 
and firmness ; and on all sides there is an expression of revulsion from 
the thonghts of serious difficulty with this country on any ground, mach 
less such a trifle as the one in question. 





News from Home. 

The purely domestic affairs of Great Britain, though of some interest, 
may be dismissed this week in a few brief sentences. Concerning the evic- 
tion by Lord Derby of the tenantry of his estate at Doon, we have else- 
where given the opinions of certain of the press. It will be something 
new if the discussion shall be*presented in nv other than its present com- 
paratively pleasant phase. The Times upholds the expediency of the 
eviction as an act of rough justice, necessary because “ that refined and 
accurate justice, which is the pure off-pring of the law, supposes the fact 
that society will give up the criminal,” which Irish society will certainly 
by no means do. But even rough justice must be administered with dis- 
crimination, and perhaps that is the real objection with those who acknow- 
ledge the difficulty of Lord Derby’s position, will offer to his wholesale 
eviction. This iseven under its best aspect a disagveeable topic, a revival 
of many bye-gone shadows ; and we gladly turn from it to make mere men- 
tion of the continued prosperity of the country, as shown in the quarterly 
returns of the Revenue. We need not copy the figures ; it is sufficient to 
know that with the exception of the Income tax, a reduced rate only of 
which has been collected, every item of the public receipts is an increase 
over those of the corresponding quarter of last year. 

Her Majesty has by this time, if the anticipated arrangements were 
carried out, returned to her southern home by way of Holyhead. Pre- 
vious to her departure from Balmoral, the Queen invited the members 
of the British Association to partake of the royal hospitality. Prince 
Albert, who had abiy presided at the opening meeting of the Associ- 
ation, did the lesser honours of the feast, of which two hundred of his 
scientific and literary coadjutors partook. 

The first sitting of the Commission to foquire iato the corrupt prac- 
tices at the recent election for Gloucester—the conferring of the Free- 
dom of the City of Aberdeen on Lord John Rusfell, on * which 
occasion our Foreign minister made a speech which the papers 
characterise as “ eloquent”—the election of a well deserving alder- 
man, Mr. Carter, to the proper goal of all industrious apprentices, 
the Mayoralty of London—the inauguration of the monument at 
Montrose to the memory of that sturdiest of economists, the late Jo- 
seph Hume—an explosion of a gun cap factory at Birmingbam, whereby 
eighteen lives, mostly those of women and children, have been suddenly 
cut short—and a paragraph in the semi-official Globe, which would in§ 
duce the belief that the fate of Dr. Smetharst still hangs in the balance— 
these are the noticable items of our domestic intelligence. 


The Heroine of Patience. 

Under our obituary head will be found a notice, which on its face 
would seem somewhat tardy ;—a brief record of the life, and a statement 
of the deatb, of a man who died on this continent more than twelve 
years ago. The mystery which hung over the fate of Sir John Franklin 
is solved : the doubt is settled witb a precision which blends satisfaction 
with sorrow. Franklin died, like a soldier-sailor as he was, worn out in 
& contest with that icy viking who keeps the passage of the North-West. 
Confident that such a passage did exist, though not knowing it, in the 
highest spirit of an explorer and discoverer, he set out again and again 
to establish by experiment what in his miod wasa conviction. He failed : 
but only because he was mortal, and his powers were exhaustible, while 
his grim oppotent came down upon him after every solstice, with in- 
creased terrors and renovated strength. 

The world knew that thisimust have been the issue of the contest long 
ago ; and even she who through weary years hoped against hope, must 
have been convinced of it before the For set out upon the expedition 
which bas been crowned with such sad success. But yet with a fixedness 
of purpose, and a patient endurance of suspense, which elevates her into 
the ranks of heroism, she persisted in her determination to know with 
certainty, if by human means it could be so known, whether her husband 
were alive or dead, and if he were dead, when and how he died. She is re- 
warded, and satisfied beyond her later hopes ; for as we have said, hope to 
learn that she was not a widow must long since bave died within her. She 
knows tbat she is bereaved ; she knows the when and how of her bereave- 
ment—knowledge that always brings sorrow, but that allays a throng of 
fears and apprebensions, and exorcises forever the pale phantom that 
was ever beckoning her within the dark and icy Arctic circle. The 
world will do her reverence. She shares with Florence Nightingale the 
highest honours which this age has awarded to her sex ; and the names 
of this devoted wife and that soldier’s ‘nurse will be uttered 
with tender veneration so long as manly hearts shall beat. It is 
not because a man’s hand guides this pen, and because we are 
chronicling a wife’s devotion to a husband that we thus eulogise this 
lady : she might bave shown the same admirable qualities had the lost 
one been a child, a parent, or a sister. There have been, and are we 
admit, women of strong minds with whom Lady Franklin and Florence 
Nightingale could not enter the intellectual lists ; but the women whom 
men delight to honour are women of great souls. ™ 

And vow sball there not be an end to these expeditions to the “ thril- 
ling regions of thick ribbed ice?” We hope and we believe that we have 
seen the last of them. There is a North West Passage, bat it is impasse- 








Emmanuel, the plain English of his speech to the deputation from the 
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joy bolt which the heart of the equator could not melt ; and the darkness | 
of a polar night is Sir John Franklin’s pall. Let us not seek to lift it. 
The Political Duel. | 
That California is in all the essential points of civilisation, at least a 
half a century bebind the States upon the Atlantic shore, is a truth of 
which most of us have hitherto had a vague consciousness. Bat the duel, 
the vews of which has reached us during the past week, has impressed that | 
trath upon us with a sudden, clear and deep impression. We see a Se-| 
nator of the United States openly and deliberately shot to death by a | 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in a duel which was koown to have | March, 1617 ; and he contends that the Plymouth company had no influence in 
been for some time impending, and which was witnessed by nearly a | determining the claims of England to the New World. 


hundred spectators. The purpose of each party to the duel was not the 
vindication of a point of bonour, or any conformity to the old and now ex- 
ploded “ code.” It was determinately, almost avowedly, murderous ; and 
the revolting coolness and tenacity with which it was followed oat, is 


shown by the remark of His Honour the Chief Justice (?), who, having | 


aimed and fired after bis opponent’s pistol had been discharged, turned to 
his friends and said, “ The wound t mortal: J Aave struck two inches 
to the right.” 

Now the facts that one of the perties to euch an encounter as this 
is a Senator, and the other a Chief Justice, and that they met with se- 
conds, and fired at a word, does in no whit elevate it essentially 
above a murderous street fight, or a duel of those days when Moliere 
made one of his characters say to the other “' il faut que nous coupions la 
gorge ensemble.”’ The barbarous effect of the whole affair is only enhanced 

by the cfficial titles which the parties to it bore, and by the publicity 
and the parade with which it was accompanied. When we reflect, too, 
that the encounter was not the consequence of differences strictly per- 
sonal, but merely of what may be called political personalities between 
the Senator and the Jadge, we see yet more clearly how low must be the 
moral tone, and how unrestrained the passions of a community in which 
such a quarrel could take place, and be openly pushed to such a bloody 
arbitration. The duel between Burr and Hamilton is parallel to this in 
no respect but the nominal position of the parties. And that was fought 
fifty years ago, ere the moral sense of the civilized world had affixed a 
stigma upon the duellist ; and even then that duel was as fatal to the 
social standing of the survivor as it was to the life of his victim. A 
duel accompanied by all the circumstauces*that distinguish this one, 
would be impossible in the Eastern States, and if, by some nuacountable 
chance, one were fought by men in like position to the parties in this, 
the survivor would meet a murderer’s fate,—which, however, although it 
is not always the gallows, would in his case be something worse. 

It is pleasant for any one living in the United States, native or foreign, 
to know that this “ Senator” and this “Chief Justice” are in no respect 
representatives of American gentlemen ; but that both have been ballies, 
one a grog-shop keeper, and the other amenable to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee men in California. But it cannot be agreeable to any American 
to reflect on the fact that this is true, and that for the credit of one part of 
the community such admissions have to be made with regard to two men 
occupying such nominally high official positions. Such events, too, will 
exert a ralutary check upon politicians like Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, 
who would introduce into Great Britain the system which has enabled a man 
like the slaughtered Broderick, to attain the position of a Senator of the 
United States, and one like his murderer to sit as Chief Justice 
in the highest court of a “ Sovereign State.” We who live here know, it 
is true, that California is to New York and Boston, as Australia is to 
London and Liverpool ; but the distinction will not be made ia England. 
And if it were, it would and should do little to diminish the effect of this 
duel upon the movement for the introduction of universal suffrage ; for 
in respect to the workings of that institution we must confess that there 
is too little difference between California and New York and New Eag- 
land. omen 

e The “Great Eastern.” 

The anxious doubts that have followed this modern marvel from its 
conception to its arrival at Weymouth, are not dissipated. It is still the 
object of ramours, statements, counterstatements, and calculations inou- 
merablv, until the press grows tired of presenting them to the public, and 
the patient public itself is well nigh weary of hearing of them. It was 
doubted whether the monster con!d ever be built, when built whether she 
could be launched, whea launched if the Thames were not too tortuous 
and shallow ever to let her out into the ocean, and when fairly at sea, a 
lamentable accident, and mismanagement which appears to amount to 
culpable negligence, have combined to cause the announcement of the 
date on which she is positively to sail from the shores of Eugland for her 
trial and for her transatlantic trips, to be received with a gloomy dubious- 
ness amountiog almost to incredulity. We seize therefore, with some- 
thing like hope and relief, the arrival of an actual agent of the (reat East- 
ern on this Continent. 7 

Mr. Frederick Cumberland, who is described as the ‘ General Manager”’ 
of the affairs of the Great Ship Company in America, has arrived at 
Quebec, on his way to Portland, to the Mayor of which city Mr. Camber- 
land hus addressed a letter, announcing his intention of making prepara- 
tions for the reception of the leviathan, expressing high satisfaction with 
what the corporation of Portland have already done in that behalf, and 
conveying the very gratifying information that the damage done by the 
late explosion “on examination proved to be much more limited than 
had beea antici pated”—information which, we may add, is corrobora- 
ted by the correspondent of the Times at Weymouth. 

If, then, we are at last beyond the region of doubt, if the necessary re- 
pairs—which, in order to restore public confidence in the fidelity of .beir 
execution, have been made under the inspection of the Board of Trade— 
were finished as promptly as was expected, the real trial of the ship 
would have commenced by her leaving Portland harbour on Saturday 


last ; and if that were successful, her transatlantic passage will commence 


on Thursday next. We sincerely trust it may be so, and that on this day 


fortnight we may bave the pleasure of announcirg to our readers, the ar- 


rival of the great ship in American waters. 


Posteript. 
The A/rica, with papers of the let inst., arrived{at,ber wharf last even- 
ing, but at too late an hour to enable us place any of the news brought 


by her before our readers. 
—<——. 


English Colonization in America. 


Mr. John A. Poor, of Portland, Maine, recently read an elaborate paper be- 
fore the N. Y. Historical Society, on the early history of New England, in which 
he claimed, that the Colonization of America, by the English race, was due to 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and that to him should be awarded the title of Father 
& English Colonizationin America. Mr. Poor further contended, that the 
Pilgrim Settlementof Plymouth, was entirely subordinate to the efforts of Gorges, 
that it was made through his exertions, and was destitute of any political im- 
portance. He makes a distinction between the humble Pilgrim Settlement at 
Plymoath, in 1620, and the more ambitious Puritan Colony of Massachusetts 


Bay, planted under the guidance of Eadicott and Winthrop, in 1629. 


Mr. Poor, to sustain his position, gave a history of the earlier attempts at 
eolonizaticn in North America on the part of all the great European powers,— 
Spain, France, Portugal, Hollan', and England ; and {though oar raca now 
held the continent, and the Imperial government was indebted ‘or its preseat 
Greatness to the colonization of North America; yet, England was the latest of 


| centu: y. 


all the European powers to throw her protection around those who came hither, 
or to take measures to plant the race in the new world. The growth of the 
British Colonies in America, led to the establishment of the commercial politi 
cal system under which England has Lecome the great nation of Christendom. 
The genius of the English people, and the_efforts of individuals, have given 
Great Britain that vast empire which she now holds, and to the English race, 
dominion of the sea, and the control of one-sixth of the habitable earth, govera- 
ing one-fourth of the population of the globe. Dating the greatness of England 
from the first planting of ber Colonies in America, Mr. Poor first traced the his- 
tory of New England down to the close of the year 1616 ; before the initiation 
of the Pilgrim settlement ; which was first made matter of public notoriety in 


The earliest efforts for the successful planting of English colonies in America 
began with Sir Ferdinando Gorges, near the commencement of the 17th 
He was the principal promoter of the voyage of George Wy- 
mouth, in 1605, the initial point in New England history. On the 10th of April, 
| 1606, (through the efforts of Gorges,) King James granted to the Council of 
| Virginia all the continent of North America, from the 34th to the 46th degree 

of north latitude, and from ocean to ocean. 
| Under this charter all the American colonies were planted, and Mr. Poor con- 
| tends that the date of this charter is the true date of English rule fn America 
The discovery of America by Verrazzani in 1524 established the title of 
France, and she granted to Demonts the territories from the 40th to the 46th 
degrees of north latitude, in 1603, and held occapation of it from 1604 and 
onward, at Port Royal, St. Croix, and Mount Desert. 

Both France and England now claiming title, the possession of the country 
by actual occupation could alone determine the question of right. The right 
of England was maintained by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and he held the country 
by actual occupation from 1609 and onwards, and finally tecame Proprietor of 
the Province of Mayne, by charter granted in 1639. Gorges expended £30,000 
from bis own funds to maintain possession of the country. He laid the foun- 
dation of the New England Fisheries, which became a profitable business prior 
to 1617. In 1614 Capt. John Smith, in Gorges’ employ, explored the whole 
coast, from Cape Sable to Cape Cod, and d the dist from P. 
to Cape Cod, and made his famous map, now in existence, published in 1616. 
This map was shown to the Leyden Church, who found in it all the information 
they could desire in determining their place of future settlement. 

While Vines held the coantry east of Cape Porpoise for Gorges, from 1609, 
and onwards, and Gorges was the first to perceive the value of planting the 
Leyden Church in the new world—the popular theory yet is, that the Pilgrim set. 
tlement was the initial point ia New England history. The recently discovered 
history of Plymouth, by Gov. Bradford, published in 1856, clearly shows 
that the Pilgrims, at the time they left Holland, had no thought or intention of 
remaining in America for the purpose of founding a colony. They were a fish- 
ing company for seven years, who came out under the protection of Gorges. 
Their first charter to John Wincob, though taken under the Council of Virginia, 
was only a colour of protection, because they being made acquainted with the 
plans of Gorges for a new charter for the New England compeny, obtained 
from him such an one as they desired, June Ist, 1621. This man Wincob, Brad- 
| ford says, belonged to the Countess of Lincoln, whose daughter Frances was at 
that time the wife of John Gorges, the eldest son and heir of Sir Ferdi 
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in the person of Mile. Karsch ; a new Comedian in the person of M. Inignet ; a 
new leading lady, Mile. Léonie Anger, and a new soubretie. Mile. Darcy. 

The New York audience did itself justice as it always does at this cozy little 
club of dramatic connoisseurs, and measured both comedy and company with an 
electric swiftness and accuracy. It was by no means”an enthusiastic verdict 
that followed, but rather a sucoés d'estime, everybody feeling that the play, 
though far from bad, was also far from good, and dangerously near that “ mid- 
dle passage” which we have the authority of Horace for believing, that gods 
men, and booksellers, abhor as stoutly as the negroes of the Gold Coast them- 
selves ; and also, that the actors were, on the whole, rather fatiguingly respec 
table than refreshingly vivid. M.Legouvé, I am afraid, is that terrible hippo 
griff, a playwright with a purpose. We all know how he moralizes “ Adrienne 
Le Couvreur, and overlays the simple dramatic carpenters work of Scribe, with his 
mouldings and gildings of sentiment and sermon. Then he has written a His- 
toire Morale des Femmes, which is depressingly didactic. Then, too, he is a 
member of the Institute, one of those forty thinkers who have been 
so much more famous, so much more useful, and so mach less 
amusing in the world than the Forty Thieves of the Arabian N ights’ 
Tales. Wherefore, I suppose it is, that he feels bound to preach at his 
audience whenever an opportunity offers, and to make the matrimonial adven- 
tares of a young engineer the vehicle of a most profound discourse on the | 
claims of blood, and the follica of the noblesse. The plot of “ Par Droit de 
Conqnuéte” is of the flimsiest conceivable. It ts simply a perpetual collision be- 
tween crotchets of the most irrational kiad; and the denouement finally de- 
pends on the sudden, not to say miraculous, “ caving-in” of a perfect pyramid 
of pride, on the entire impossibility of crashing which the whole of the previous 
history had been made to rest. Upon this rickety and inconsistent frame-work 
M. Legouvé has heaped up a world of sheer talk—talk which may be well 
talked or ill, but whether well or ill will be always talk, and in virtue thereof 
altogether distracting both to actors and to hearers. Whatever good points of 
character-painting the piece possesses were, however, very cleverly developed by 
the new performers and as we have since enjoyed fairer occasions for judging 
some of the leading members of the corps dramatique, I can, luckily, speak of 
their several merits with less uncertainty than most people felt, fam sure, when 
the curtain fell on the final tableau of rank reconciled with genius, and love re- 
warded with a wedding. 

The strength of M. Sage’s company lies in the direction of the most vivacious 
comedy. His leading lady, Mile. Léonie Anger, is a careful, but rather precise 
and chilling performer. Oddly enongh, she looks not half so much like a Parisian 
actress as like a Puritan “ schoolma’m,” and it is not easy, while listening to 
her, to shake off a sort of hallucination which p you that her voice has 
nothing to do with herself, but proceeds from some invisible French women 
“ dispersed” about the stage. The jeune premier, too, M. Maunstein, though 
@ most graceful and accurate actor, and thoroughly comme il faut in point 
of style, lacks the physique and the rich fullness of vocal delivery which made 
M. Paul Leba so effective on the stage. M. Maunstein’s emotions are rather 
well-bred than overwhelming, which is a great merit, certainly, to people of my 
own turn of mind, but a misfortune as respects the great emotional public. 

Lastly (for I detest this fault-finding, and am glad to be so nearly through 
with it), while the ingenuous Mademoiselle Karsch is decidedly pretty, she is 
rather undecidedly brilliant in her management of roles, which nothing but a 








Taking the narrative of Gorges, and the long lost but gladly welcomed history 
of Plymouth, by Bradford, and we get the true statement of the early history of 
Plymouth. 
| The conclusion to which these facts lead, is, that Gorges and his associates, 
| Popham, Gilbert, Vines, and others, are entitled to the honours heretofore 
| bestowed on the Pilgrims, and that the popular theory of Pilgrim Rock is the 
| creation of modern times. 
| Mr, Webster's Plymouth Speech, Mr. Poor considefs one of the finest speci. 
| mens of classical history, on record ; but to be regarded rather as an Epic 
Poem, than a record of actual occurrences. The Landing of the Pilgrims, is a 
| pure creation of Mr. Webster's imagination, being entirely destitute of historic 
| trath, as fully shown, by the History of Bradford. 


— 


PR usic. 


A proclamation from the management of the Academy of Music fixes the 
opening day for Monday next, the 17th inst. The glowing pen of Mr. Ulimanis 
surely perceptible in this t dous di t. It explains in the longest pos- 
sible way how the past seasons have failed, and how the coming one must 
certainly succeed. The old stery of high priced artists is once more harped 
upon, and the consequent and utter impossibility of making both ends meet 
with expenditures so exorbitant. The public it seems is responsible for these 
high salaries; for the public, distrustful of its own judgment, has insisted on 
having none other artists than those who bave won the applause of London and 
Paris audiences. We have become so accustomed to this periodical howl of 
management, that it has ceased to have a vast signification. Translated into 
plain English, it means that this season the Academy can boast of no 








lehrt 


liantly at New York, until it is organized on a footing of 
*) the French 


ffusion of real wit and vigour of feeling can save from becoming insipid. The 
young French girl of the stage is so incomparably incompatible and lily-like a 
creature, that unless the germ of the futare femme du monde is caught sight of, 
shining a suppressed fire through that softening veil of girlish candour, one is 
tempted more to approval than to admiration. It is possible of course that 
Malle. Karsch, as time passes on, and she becomes more familiar with her au- 
dience, and the French language of the stage, may achieve a more em: 

and impressive style than she now commands. For ber sake, I sincerely iw a 
she may. She could ney | have a better model of stage efficiency thau Made. 
Adolphe, or Mademoiselle Darcy. The volatile Ring and fluent force of Mile. 
Darcy's comedy have indeed the true cachet of the Paris vaudeville, and illumi- 
nated as they are 4 a petite but pretty person, »nd a pair of jewel-bright 
cre", can hardly fail to make her successive 
the coming winter's social history. M. 
loped histrionic ability of a ace hi 
more thoughtful selection of pieces for 
provement which results from continued acti: 
ought successfully to carry on the good work 
the French theatre, as an institution, can never 


debuts a salient feature ia 
Inignet, too, has already deve- 
rank ; -_ va a somewhat 
stage, natural im- 
in unison, this new compan: 
nm by its predecessor, But 
Mperfoct equality with 
e 

| mermatingey en 
e have here for French 
opera, an audience d’éile, made 
and of 


theatres of Paris. The talent which delights 
or Nantes, or Lyons, will not delight New York. 
Paris boasts for Italian 


ecisely what 
Loy tipo exclusively of the most accomplished of our native population, 
the of the polite and t ient tarong which is jorever flowing 
through our city. Amy Freoch theatre may attract this audience for a few 
days or weeks; only a French theatre of the first rank can fix it finally, 
and make it a mine for managers, HAMILTON, 








THE VENTILATION OF THEATRES. 

The great success of Mr. Stuart’s attempt to ventilate his theatre, which he 
will keep a calling the Winter Garden, leads us to make the following extract 
from an article upon the g ‘ of th which appeared in the French 
newspaper La Patric. The remarks of the French writer are even more true 


+ 








And this, we presume, will be the calamitous fact. 
A company that knows nothing will probably confine its energies entirely to 
Verdi. The task of teaching half a dozen singers as many new parts, is not 
likely to be undertaken by Mr. Ullman. Already we hear of four operas to be 
produced in succession, “ Traviata,” “ Trovatore,” “ Ernani,” and “ les Vespres 
Sicilienne.” —A bright prospect this! 
Pending the resumption of the regular opera at the Academy of Music, two 
new candidates for public favour have presented themselves et the neat little 
French theatre, in a series of entertainments, celled Parlour Operas. Mr. and 
Mrs. Drayton have enjoyed a good success in London, and, encouraged by this, 
have crossed the wide Atlantic, fondly believing that the triamph can be con- 
tinued here. Parlour operas are a French suggestion ; a couple of singers and 
a small orchestra are all that they require. With these an hour or so may 
be talked and sung away pleasantly. It is a mild sort of recreation, depending 
very much on the ability of the leading artists for its vitality. Mr. Drayton is 
& good basso, with a substantial superstructare of falsetto ; he acts well, and, 
for a large man, is excessively active and undemonstrative. In music of a purely 
French character he is good, but in ballad singing he has had many superiors. Mrs. 
Drayton has a very soft mezzo-soprano voice, excellently cultivated ,but deficient 
both in quantity and quality. On the opening night, the lady was visibly 
affected by a severe cold, and we have not, of course, had a second opportunity 
of hearing her. Two little operettas were played,“ Never judge by Appear- 





are in the hands of the celebrated showman. 


and a lady so unfortunate. 
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wBrama. 


des. 


make the noptial rites of the church as 4 ic in these 





audience a new jeune premier in the person of M. Maunstein, 


y- | as to th 


ances,” and “ Diamond cut Diamond ;” the music of the firstis by Mr. E. J, 
Loder, of the second by M. Grisar; both exceedingly French, and likely to 
be a failure in a city where French music is not even tolerated. These little 
works were interpreted with much spirit, and owing mainly to the acting, 
obtained a success. The extent of that success could scarcely be estimated by 
the applause of the audience, for the latter represented Mr. Barnum too dis- 
tinctly to be of positive value to the artists. Mr. and Mrs. Drayton, it seems, 


Mrs. Stagg’s concert, on Thursday evening, was a very gratifying saccess and 
a triumphant demonstration that a committee, if really anxious to assist an 
enterprise, can do so in the most effectual manner. Mrs. Stagg is a very 
pleasing singer, and possesses an agreeable contralto voice. Her efforts were 
warmly applauded. There is an opening in art for an amateur so accomplished, 


At the theatres which resound the “ tongue of Shakespeare,” the past week 
gives me no event to chronicle, unless I deal with a certain grand marriage in 
| the Mott Street Cathedral as a strictly theatrical occasion. Bat this I am for 
| several reasons indisposed to do ; as for instance, because I should be sorry to 
as they really 
were within the columns of the aforesaid Cathedral, and also, because I have al- 
ready more than once reiterated my dislike to the merely spectacular drama. 
The legitimate critical interest of the last six days centres therefore upon the 
little French Theatre which was opened on Saturday night, with M. Legouvé's 
comedy in three acts “ Par Droit de Coquéte,” introducing to a New York 


tres in New York than as to those in Paris. 

“ Let us suppose we should read, in some foreign paper there exists a 
where fashion and custom deman each evening a host of stran, ey 
fashiovabl I themselves up in a bu 


P seeking public, shut 
moderate size, never visited by the refreshing light of beep | ; A 
chests 80 many moutbe, 
—_ miasma ; 





the corrupted emanations escaping from so many 
no air ts breathed tant re . re 
terrific heat augments ious properties ere. Without 
taking into account the disgust which such Socesiondsees Sanita should in- 
spire,—without reflection on the fatal to 
lection of the diseases it caused —night after ~— =z 
leave bathed in perspiration, caused even more by the carbonic acid and 
of carbon than by the elevation of the temperature,—and without intermediate 
rey: rush into the open air, frequently freezing, which inflames and des- 
troys jungs.” 
ould one not be inclined to consider insane those who betray such - 
? KEhbien! These imprudent are you, I,allof us. Yes, 
pretty delicate girls, those elegant han women. Fashicn has familia 
us to the dangers to which, without thought, we expose ourselves. In a country 
where the simplest citizen must understand everything, know everything, ana- 
lyze everythiug, criticise ever: thing, ay, and govern everything, we never think 
of attributing to the wretch: tions of our th colds, consump- 
tions, and brain-fevers of which they are the infallible and undoubted cause.” 


—— a 


PHatis and Fancies. 


Sir A. Bannerman, Licut.-Governor of Newfoundland, bas arrived at 
Halifax in the Turtar, on leave of absence. The Hon. L. O’Brien ad- 
ministers the government.——-——The Lieut.-Governor of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, bas been making « tour through the Province and is every- 
where received with the respect due to the Queen's representative. —— 
——M. Dufourmantelle, a lithographic artist of rome eminence in Paris, 
was conversing with a friend recently, when, in a moment of inattention, 
he placed a small bit of sealing-wax, which be had in bis band, in his 
mouth, aod it got into bis throat. The violent exertion which he used 
to get rid of the obstruction caused him to break a bloodvessel, which 
led to his death after some bours’ euaffering ————M. Mario has en- 
tered into an engagement with the theatre at Madrid, aud Madame Grisi 
is going to St. Petersburg ———— A fire at Cambrsy bas dove consider- 
able damage to the cathedral, but the works of art which it contained 
have ercaped. The archbishop’s palace, where virtuous Fénélon wrote 
his “ Télémaque,” and bis religious works, is totally destroyed. 
In one of the advertising columos of the N. Y. Staats Zeitung is a curi- 
ously suggestive arrangement of illustrated business cards. The doctors 
bead the column, then come the druggists with pesties and mortars, and 
the undertakers brivg up the rear with their coffins ———— Miss Dix, 
who is visiting the Lunatic asylums of the British Provinces, lately in- 
epected that of St. Jobo, N.B., a very complete establishment under the 
charge of Dr. Waddell_———The pretent Belgian Minister of War, 
General de Chaza!, whose spirited speech caused the Belgian Chambers 
to pass the law for streogthening the fortifications of Antwerp, Aug. 30, 
1859, is a Frenchman by birth, and distinguished bimeelf grea‘ly in the 
Belgian war of independence in 1830 —The chureb of St. ge’s 
in the East, London, which bas been the scene of more than one disgrace- 
fal tumult, owing to difference of opinion between the minister con- 

tion a8 to the mode of conducting public worsbip, bas been cloeed by 
the Bisbop-—— id Ranke, the bistoriao of the Popes, bas been in- 
vited by the King of Bavaria to fill the chair of bistory at Munich. 
A lady nearly lost ber life a few days since by @ singular accideut, in 




















“eldefly lady” or mére noble in the person of Madame 


Louisville, while Sear. One end of a scarf, which sbe wore 
round her shoulders, off, was caught in the spokes of one of 
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the rapidly revolving wheels of the vehicle, and wound ap in such a | proposed ceremonies at the celebration of the restoration of the monu-| Franklin’s first Winter quarters were found, but nothing more. In 1852 


manner as to draw her neck down to the wheel, choking her severely. 


It seems there are two opinions regarding the recent waler gas| «There coald not have been a better occasion for gathering together | *els, and Commander Daylefield with a screw steamer. In 1853 Dr, 
experiment at Wilmington, Del. The Wilmington Herald says it Was & | the remnant of the noble band who fought on Queenston heights on the Kane went out as commander of the second Grinnell expedition 


ment to General Brock, the Toronto Globe thus writes :— Sir Edward Belcher sailed from England in search of him with five ves- 


3; Lad 
decided failure ; the gas gave a very poor light, and emitted a horrible | } 3th October, 1812, and of re-awakening the ardour of patriotism and loy- Franklin sent a steamer and sailing vessel ; Dr. Rae started for a mepat 





smell. —An advertisement in the London papers announces “ A 
Book on Taking Rats, whereby every rat upon the premises, no matter 
how numerous they may all be, can be taken alive in one single night 
without the aid of poison or traps—aone can escape.” The writer of 
such a book, if it be what the advertisement alleges, deserves to bave it 
pirated forthwith. A Manchester man writes to a contemporary, 
that the “All Eagland” are not always victorious, nor even generally 80. 
They have played the Broughton Club for the last five years and have 
been beaten twice, the last game, if he remembers rightly, was drawn. 
They were beaten by a club in the neighbourhood of Sheffield during 
the past season. Nor do they always play against 22. The Kenne- 
bee Journal says that a few years since the wife of the then American 
Minister to England received from a friend in New-England a box of Au- 
tumaal leaves, selected for their beauty ard their variety of tints. The 
lady wore them as ornaments, and they were greatly admired. Since 
then, these leaves have been in demand there, and every Autumn packa- 

of them are sent over in the steamer. Mr. Cobden, and Mr. 
Bright have conferred with the committee of the Live | Financial Re- 











form Association on the advisability of “agitating” for the removal of | #4 is now reproduced by some journals as not without interest :— 
the taxes on tea, coffee, and sugar, and abolishing the duties on 439 ar- Arenenberg, December 11, 1835, 


alty displayed on that day. The time is uofortunate, many prominent exploration of Boothia, and two vessels were sent in aid of Sir Edward 
individuals being either wbsent from the Province, or engaged in the As-| Beleber. In 1854 Dr. Rae heard from Esquimaux a story of forty white 
size Courts, now sitting in various parts of the Province. eir absence | men sledging towards the south, near King William’s Land, in ss 
will be regretted, bat many will be present, and the attendance of. the | Of 1850, and later, of thirty white corpses aud some graves on the con 
citizen soldiery will be greater than ever before, even on the day when | 2€0t, and five corpses, considerab} eaten, on an is a few miles to 
Brock fell. Volunteer companies from all parts of the West will be there, | the north-west of the mouth of Back’s River. Dr. Rae found telescopes, 
and the occasion will be an excellent one for ascertaining what +. guns, and watches, among the natives. He has exhibited them in New 
has been made by these corps ia training and equipment. Sir W. F.| York. Mr. Anderson visited the island in 1855, and found many arti- 
Williams will be there, and the militia may consider themselves fortu-| cles, but no bodies. He was unable to reach the priaciplal scene of 
nate in being reviewed. by so distinguished a soldier. If the weather is| disaster. The fate of Sir Jobn remained a mystery until the discovery 
fine, the scene will be a very pleasant one for the spectator. The lo- of Capt. M‘Clintock, which is the news of to-day. 
cality is delightful, and the presence of the military will add to its at- _ : 
tractions. A large number of the citizers of Toronto will, we doubt not, Vice Apia Brevton.—The gallant admiral was bora 28th August, 
be present on the occasion. 1782, and entered the navy in August 1798. In the Ciesar. net of 
Sir Jas. Saumarez, he participated, in July, 1801, in the battle off 
Barkis Nor Wituiy’ —The following letter, written by the Emperor a om pb Lah ng | = x a oe a Span 

M . ras : rst-rate e captare of a Fr 4in the Gut of Gibraltar. As 
when Prince Napoleon, was publisbed by the National in December, 1835, acting lieutenant he was present at the evacuation of Minorca. Under 
Captain Hope Stuart, he proceeded to the Baltic to aid the Russian 
Admiral Maller in the fitting out a flotilla of gunboats for the protection 





ticles, which produce bat little money to the treasury, and cost) Several journals have stated that I am about to leave for Portugal as| Of Riga, and while in that service took part in the expedition against 


of three-quarters of a million in collection—— 





a pretender to the hand of Queen Donna Marie. However flattering tor | ‘he French and Prussians at Mittau. For his meritorious conduct on that 


Tribune states that Mr, Stoddard’s “ Life of Humboldt” is to be re-| me may be the supposition of a union with a young, beautiful, and vir-| ceasion the Emperor of Russia decorated him with the Order of St. 


published in Londoo.— 





A lady of this city has patented an “ Im-| tuous Gotan: widow of a cousin who was dear to me, it is my duty to con- Viadimir of the 4th class. He remained in active employ until after the 
provement in Muffs,” which is a pocket, opening on the outside, and a) tradict such a rumour, since no step known to me can have given rise to 


e of 1815. The deceased was cousin of the late Sir J. Brenton, 


porte-monnaie on the inside ; thus making the muff serve three purposes | jt. I must even add that, notwithstanding the lively interest which is art., K.C.B., and Captain E. P. Brenton. 





equally well with its original one.— 


Our Government have offici- | felt in the destinies of a people who have just acquired their liberties, 1 ~~ ° 


y acknowledged the friendly conduct of the American Minister and | should refuse the honour of sharing the throne of Portugal, it by chance Proressor ALison.—The death of Dr. William Palipesy Diem, late 


Commodore, in the affair of the Peiho————A. letter from the Amoor | some persons should cast their eyes on me for it. The noble conduct of | Professor of the Practice of Pbysic in the University of Ed 


burgh, took 


conveys the information that the Russian government bad forbidden all | my father, who abdicated in 1810 b he could not reconcile the in- | place at Edinburgh, is announced. The deceased, who was born in 1790, 
to ascend the river above Sopbisk (about 200 miles above Nich- | terests of France with those of Holland, has not been forgotten by me. | Was the brother of Sir Archibald Alison, the historian, and was the son of 
'y) for the purposes of trade. The navigation and commerce of | My father, by his just example, has proved to me how much one’s coun- the Rev. Archibald Alison, an Episcopal clergyman in Edinburgh, who 





the stream are to be monopolized by Russians. 





—The official in-| try is preferable to a foreign throne. I feel, in fact, that, accustomed | about the end of last century obtained a considerable literary reputation 


come of the Lord Mayor of London, varies between £7000 and £8000 a | from infancy to love my country above all things, I can prefer nothing | by the publication of his Essays on Taste. Dr. W. P. Alison, who had 





year. The expenses usually exceed the allowance by £5000. 
swimming match for the championship of the Thames has just been won. 


—A| to French interests. Persuaded that the great name I bear will not al-| While yet a young man shown the bighest talent in and devotion to his 


. | ways be a ground of exclusion in the eyes of my fellow-countrymen, since | profession as a medical practitioner, was as early as 1820 chosen by the 


The course was from Hammersmith-bridge to Putney-bridge for a stake | jt reminds them of fifteen years of glory, I await with calm, in a hospi Edinburgh Town-council to fill the chair of Medical Jurispradence in the 
of £60 and the championship. The distance, about 1} miles, was done | table and free country, that the people will recall among them those who | University there, and was successively promoted to chairs of st:ll higher 


by the winner in 29m. 6s. with a moderate tide. The rivals swam sideways 
and on the right shoulder, changing about, however, towards the fivish, 


especially the winner, who also appeared to swim deeper in the water | heart, and is worth 


thao his antagonist 





to it daring the summer months, on account o 
shallowness at the mouth of Goose River. This is considered an impor 


, | were exiled in 1815 by one million two hundred thousand foreigners. | importance, until in 1842 he was appointed Professor of the Practice of 
, | This hope of one day serving France as a citizen and a soldier fortifies my | Physic. This chair he held till 1855, when he resigned. The deceased 
th my eyes all the thrones of the world.—Accept, &c., | Was not only for many years one of the heads of the medical profession at 


Letters to the Toronto papers, state that Napotzoy Louis Bonaparte. | Edinburgh, and gained for himself a wide reputation by the publication 
the Red River of the North has proved impracticable for the small 
steamer 





of various works, but he was still better known in his own immediate 
{| Brrrisu Supsects anyp Lovistaya Laws.—The late law in regard to | sphere by his unbounded benevolence and philanthropy. For some years 
- | coloured persons arriving in Louisiana from other States and foreign | back, suffering under a lingering illness he had necessarily withdrawn 


tant fact in favour of the Canadian route from Lake Superior———— | countries, is likely to come up in an international point of view. The | from active professional pursuits.— Times. 


A trial of a steam plough in the neighbourhood of New York, is con 


- | law ordain that all coloured persons coming here shall be reported to 


sidered a failure. The inventor attributes his misfortune to the fact that | the Chief of Police and sent to prison for safe keeping until the vessel Dr. Nvrrat.—London papers record the death of Dr. Thomas Nuttal, 
the ground selected for the trial was not entirely free from stones. — | on which they arrived is ready to leave port. Assistant Recorder Mon- | at his residence, Nutgrove, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, at the age of seven- 


——A son of the late Mr. W. Patterson, claims for that gentleman that | roe, yesterday, received a communication from the British Consul in 


ty-three. He was born in Yorkshire, brought up a printer, and emi- 


he, and not Mr. Brunel, was the desiguer of the Great Western and Great | regard to one Peter Bean, a black man, who came on the English ship | grated to this country in the latter part of the lasteentury. He devoted 


Britain ————-The Morning News of St. John, N. B., says that a gentle 


- | Sandusky, and whom the Consul represents to be a British subject, and | his leisure time to the study of botany and geology, published the 


ogy 
man of means and position in that city, is about taking the Champion | not amenable to this law. The Recorder signed one of the forms under | “ Genera of North American Plants,” “ The Birds of the United States,” 
Oarsman of St. Jobn to England, with a view of challenging the | the old law, granting Bean permission “to remain on board of said | and other works. He travelled in California, and published several 


oarsmen of that country, who have won all the prizes from the Parisiaus | vessel, and pass ashore during said vessel’s stay on the business of the | papers on the shells and plants of that region. 


Dr. Nuttal was at one 


in their aquatic skill upon the Seine. —-——At the General Post-Office, | vessel, bond according to law having been given.” We do not know time professor of Botany at Harvard University. He returned to Eag- 
London, there is a letter from Magenta, addressed to “Signor Dearest | whether this order was issued or not, but we perceive that the Chief of | land, living at Nutgrove, an estate which was left to him on condition 
Brother, London.” It need hardly be said that the authorities have not | Police has had Bean placed in custody, as he is manifestly bound to do | that he should reside on it. 





succeeded in delivering it. M ts and New Hampshire | by the new law until it is set aside by the State or Federal Courts, We ~— 

are the only states in the Union, which by a constitutional provision | suppose the British Consul will take action in the matter.—N. 0. True| _ In London, W. Conway Harpour, late Mejor 80th Foot, in his 78th year.—At 
it the title of Excellency to their Governor. Newspapers eome- | Delta, 5th inst. , Farley Court, Berks, Lieut-General Morse, H. M. Indian Forces, ret.- At Great 

= speak of the President of the United States as His Excellency Malvern, Thomas Kenyon, Esq., late Major 8th (King’s) Regt.—At Villeneuve, 





the President, but there is no legal sanction for this. A committee| Tu® Cost or Tae tare War.—The Allgemeine Zeitung endeavours to | Lake of Geneva, Mark George Sprot, Esq., late Capt 93d Highlanders.—At Wey” 


of the Senate reported in favour of the style “his bighness,”’ bat th 
report was never adopted. 





e | estimate the cost of the late war. It is impossible, says the writer, to month, Mr. Gpencer Perceval. 


Cumberland bards.” Mr, Rayson’ wy ome ee fated with 
The two geutlemen who have gone from | estimate the absolute cost of a war, since its influence on trade and in- of the Cnehes ‘ y long been t 


our local literature, his last effort being the translating of t 





he Songs of Solo- 
Canada to the Red River settlement to publish a newspaper to be called a though immense, is indefinite. Considering only the sums | mon into the Cumberland dialect for Prince Lucier Bonaparte. “4 
7 ; 











—John Pringle 
the Nor’ Wester, are said, by a St. Paul r, to have encountered some | #ctu expended in supporting the campaign, he says that Austria, | Nichol, LL.D., Professor of A y in the University of Glasgow, whose 
difficulties in their way. aving Soult ann to convey their s, | Without reckoning the loan she raised in England at the beginning of | visit to the United States, a few years since, will be remembered by most of our 
these proved restive, spilled the type, dc. At a recent Yacht | 1859, has expended 200,000,000 gulden for the purposes of war. France | readers. 

Maich on the Kennebeccasis, N. Be Mr. Simonds’s Petrel sailed 18 miles | bas applied 500,000,000f. to the same purpose. Piedmont, it is known, 
in two hours, beating Mr. Stackhouse’s Sylvie by seven minutes. There | bad access to the French military chest ; but, besides this, she mcreased Arntp. 
was a good breeze, and the yachts were well handled.—————Some of | her loan by 50,000,000f., and her debt to the Turin Bank by 33,000,000F. 


the electors of Brighton intend to testify their admiration of Admiral | The exact sums spent by the other Italian States cannot be ascertained | The remainder of the 7Stl Highlanders bave arrived at Gravesend from 
Pebdbell’s Sebesantoiicn of them by qobenting his portrait for the adorn- | With precision, but, reckoning the 5,000,000f. added to the Bolongese | Bombay. The regiment has been absent from England 1¢ years, having 
The 


ment of the Pavilion or Town Hall. 





tings of the British | !oans, 20,000,000f. cannot be an over estimate. With regard now to the proceeded to India in 1842. The number of men who arrived was 202 of 


Association are ended. The Society meets next at Oxford, in June 1860. | neutral Powers, Rasia gives us no means of making an accurate esti- | al! ranks, together with 10 officers. The 78th will proceed to Scotland, 
————The papers state that srepnations are being made at Penrhyn | mate, bat, considering the additions to her various army corps, the cost | the regiment baving received orders to take up its quarters at Fort 


Castle, near Bangor, the seat of Colonel Douglass Pennant, M.P., for the 


to her must have been 15,000,000 thalers. Finally, the sums raised by | George——In consequence of the numerous casualties which have oo- 








reception of the Queen, who is expected to pay a visit to the Great Eastern | the German States for the pu of putting their forces on a war-foot-| curred to the 8th and 10th companies of the Royal Sagomeen serv 
at e: 


‘olyhead about the 16th inst.—————Schamyl, whose capture by the | ing may be taken together at 90,000,000 gulden, about a third of which | in China, both of which have been reduced considerably below their ori- 
Russians bas been announced, was born in frre being the seid of Goer still remains unspent. These conclusions the German paper arranges in | gival strength, a large detachment of Royal Engineers will shortly be 
Tartar peasants’ He was forty years of age when he commenced against | ® table as follows. We translate francs into pounds: sent out from headquarters to augment the companies, each of which is 
Mascovite domination the = which he has since carried on with such Austria, shot i ey x ¥ .. £20,000,000 to be raised to 150 men of all ranks. 
perseverance courage. t only b t all rance, ditto os - - we .. 20,000,000 ~~. 
sate —_oane Philedelphte Orisket satel’ bes ae Piedmont, ditto |. i = " - an War Orvice, Serr. 23.—8th Lt Drags: Cor Stopford, 18th, to be Cornet, v 
in favour of All Eogland in their second innings with the loss of three Fad = States, ditto .. e a4 °- 800,000 Peqnliys, Sucneues, about Wines Wave. Rh: 1 Rrewes, Te) Pt, Ste 


wickets. The papers say a match at Base Ball, between Americans and 


the Eleven may still be ght about. 
oleate 


THE SMOKER’S CANCER. 


Lt, v Stoddart, ex. 15th: Bvt-Col Skipwith, h-p 44th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Byt- 
a a x yy : eee Col Keno a Onan tobe L-coh'y Bic Shigai met; Capt Lee to 
Germany, ditto ‘ . me mn .. 5,120,000 be Maj; Lt er 10 ; rrell to t. Ist 
ad po i White, Staff, to be Assist Sarg, v O'Grady, cash. 6th: Brockman, 
£52,000,000 to be Capt, v Preston, ex: En Moriarty to be Lt, vy James, ay 8th: Capt 





Hamilton, dee. 16th, Cupt Gortor, 6th, te be Capt, v Brandl, cx. 17uhs' Lt 
The remarkable research made by M. Bouisson upon the danger of aan, See. Dee wire Me ov : 
amoking, bas attracted the not.ce of the Academie Fraucaise, aud bas Ovituary. Wacreight to be Capt; En Bros to be Lt. 2ist; Lt Cook to be Adi, v Bier. 


been rewarded with bigh praise. The horrors hitherto unknown, or un- 
acknowledged, with which smokers are threatened, nay more, convicted 
by M. Bouisson, are sufficient upon bare anticipation to ruin the revenue 


wood, who res Adjcyonly. 55th: En Nann, 66th, to be En, v Addison, ex. 63d: 
Sir Jon Franxury.—The fate of this eminent navigator is at last an- | En Knowles to be Lt, w-p, v Twiston,dec. 60th: Capt Oakie , 84th, to be 
nouneed. He died on the 11th of June, 1847. v Sparke, whoex. 70th: En Roger to be Lt. 79th: En to be Lt, 


as 


$ i i i 7 Howkins, dec. 94th: Capt Kenny, b-p Gold Coast Artil, to be Capt. 97th: Maj 
and the pipe-makers also, Cancer in the mouth, M. Bouisson declares ie Sean, Fenaie wen beamp 0h Soliahg, Linscladhion, Ageil 16, 1786, 


to have grown so frequent from the use of tobacco that it now forms one 
of the most d: 





He was destined by his father for the ministry, by nature for the sea. | Dewar, Dep Batt, to be Maj, v Chichester, who ex. Ist W I Regt: Lt Panterto 
While at the Grammar School at Lowth, he Walked twelve miles to see be 24/, ont Ditamnts, ses Stpeyanle, OS Capt, Bagues, bp Ge, oe 


oon readed —— in ~_ re aud - wey = the ocean - dL time. He was sent on a trading voyage to Lisbon nen he i v rman = Sospuat Sig rat's - Donald f, 
isson resides, P x neipal | to bent : med bee Be os, | , y . &p, 
tiee of the surgeons there. In a short period of time, from 1845 to — chen yA Me at it, Hils father yielded to | to be Gurg-Maj: Assist Sarg Browne, 86th, to be A "i 7h 


859, M. Bouisson himself performed sixty-eight operations for cancer in t t »’ Wm Eyre, JKCB: Col Sir A M Tulloch, KCB, Jol h-p Unatt, to be Maj ; 
Scat el, Fhs wrtters on canter peovices to on the Polyphemus at the battle of Copenhagen, April, 3, 1801. In the | Wm Eyre, jK ol Sir Pp aj-Gen. 


i b in. C i Lt Col Lioyd, of the 68th Ft, to be Col; Byt-Maj Meehan, Capt h-p Unatt, to be 
our day, mention labs Gone of the di in the lips, and it bas Investigator, commanded by his cousin, Capt. Flinders, he spent two years y aj pt b-p 
therefore become evident that it must have increased of late years in 


the lips at the Hospital 





nature, and procured him a midshipman’s warrant in 1800. He served | Adjt ben he Ft, to be Capt. revel —Consequent on death Maj-Gen Sir 


exploring the coast8 of Australia ; she proved unseaworthy, and he sailed | Lt-Col; Capt Burnaby, R E, to be wisi; Lt-Cvl Benson, 17th Lt Drags, to be 








Pace neres for home in the Porpoise in 1803, which was wrecked on a reef 200 miles | ©; Capt Greene, RI Artil, to be Maj. 
norco mtg. base. eaton rar htt | rom Amati herb ed is compaion rae i By dry a 
a eco, which, in 1812, k. T i ‘ 
brought an anoual amount of twenty-five millions, and now give a lend. oy + A predere mentees Manceetote eae reese Navp. 


revenue of 130 millions ; almost that attained by the duties on wines and 


At home he joined the Bellerophon, and of forty persons who stood about! Some men, engaged dredging in the Mersey, have fished up an old gua, 

— ne a a thet“ thie See ~¢ Ba sok on “yt M. Bouisson | him at Trafalgar, but seven escaped unburt. For six years afterwards he | a 28-pounder, which is evens to bave belonged to the man-of-war 
mar ust , extravagant as it ma. ar, ’ ori ig P . which t size . 
= ets ‘ie before that aitained by ibe British y = ich served on the Bedford, capturing an American gunboat at New Orleans | brig Pelican, which upwards of nine’ Fen ago capsized in the Mersey 


according to 


f 1812. , i “ ed red with 
r. Seymour, mounts to febaloas cum, ia e scanty in the war of 1812. Here he was wounded, and made lieutenant. In| The “old gau” was covered with a so) 


earth, which in some places had 


‘ 1818 he commanded the Trent, the smaller of two vessels which attempted | the appearance of becoming fossilised. Several rare specimens of shell 
where boys smoke from five o’clock in the afternoon till three o’clock in i i its — i 
the morning, and where children of ten years old are known to consume Se een ae Sis eens pee ee ne — ee 


a3 many as forty cigars in a day !”” 


Buchan, who commanded the expedition, refused to allow him to proceed | of Royal Marines is now being carried on with much evergy, and a lar 


alone. In 1819 he commanded an overland exploration from York Fac- | number of young men from the various recruiting statious have receatly 
The use of tobacco rarely, however, uces lip cancer in youth. Al- i j joi i Wool wich.——Th 46, which has bee 
all Boulsson’s patients bad tbe age of forty. In Ioaiviauals bry . In the three years of this expedition he performed a foot journey | joined the service at Woolwic e St. Lawrence, 46, which has been 


of the humbler classes, who smoke short pipes and tobacco of inferior 


6 miles while the mercury was frozen, another foot journey of 500 | employed in harbour service at Sheerness, is to be broken up. The St. 


* all fi 
quality, the disease is more frequent than with the rich, who smoke ci- miles, a long sea voyage in canoes, and was then pe to return with-| Lawrence, whose name was «/\ered from the Shannon, was the vessel which 


gars or long pipes. It becomes evident, therefore, that it is owing more 
to the constant application of heat to the - than tothe inhaling of the} [9 1823 he 
With the Orientals, who are 


nicotine, that the disease is generated. 
careful to maintain the coolness of the mouthpiece by the transmission 


paddle 
of | wife, then at the point of death, insisted that he should and gave bim | /: 2, gun boat. The Jasper was about to leave for Port Royal, Ja. 
the smoke through perfumed water, the disease is unknown. M. Bouis- : i if i " i ~ _ “the. - 4 
son, whose earnestness in the cause does him the utmost credit, advises a ay wird - h © silt Gag, to be belated when bee the Polar Sea. 
general crusade to be preached, by the doctors of every country, against 


out having explored what be went for—the coast 


the Arctic Ocean. | during the American war eugaged, and made the famous capture of, the 
He returned and was promoted in 1822. 


American frigate Chesa; .——The ships of war in Halifax harbour on 
blished an account of bis voyage aod married. In 1825, | the 4th inst. were: Receiving ship Pyramus; Indus, 78; Tartar, 21, 
he was placed at the head of another overland Aretic expedition. His | screw ; Cossack, 20, screw ; Gladiator, 6, paddle ; Devastation, 6, i 


Styx bas sailed from St. Joba for Halifax.——Resr- Admiral Dacres 


She died the day after he sailed. Oa this journey he reached the ocean, | bas arrived at Malta to take the post of captain of the Mediterranean 


d travelled westward from the mouth of the Mackenzie 374 miles al fleet.——Rear-Admiral Jones, C. B., is to be second in command of 
the immoderate use of tobacco, as being the only means of exterminatin ~ 49 374 we ~ 
the habit; because, altl ~ o the most pooeetel sovereigns have oan oe od Sere a ean ine, wenenal ot Gases Bese Laks.) $2 © > Cae ty U. Gomny, Ul one eadin Ww eral 


powerless to prevent it— 


ted i i i _— by, C.B., extra aide-d . al 
gh Salina Amarath thres: eels te where he instituted a series of magnetic observations. He went back to | tary Capt. E. S. Sotheby, C.B., e: e-camp, is to be nav 


cat off the noses of those who smoked, and Peter the Great vowed disest England by way of New-York in 1827, and, in 1828, he married Jane | aide-de-camp to the Queea, vice Capt. Robb, 


t 
Fekuutaan Seubed Gh Keahomn andl cran,tee chants of tae Yate Griffin, the presen —_ Franklin, and published an account of his se- 
bave been hurled against them in vain, there is one thing which mankind | from O 
oaee phy 4g 4 anew oy or even ao excommunicated 
soul— an untime young men be once impressed ia from Se ML. Haren, ¢ 
with this truth, and the “ Ari of Smoking,” whick one of sale anh eaters jean ha Pa osc ek igparare toe Aeleatinn aeaveinates’ el E SB ged *,'S i 


cond e ition. In 1829 be was knighted, received the degree of D.C.L.| | Arrornramwrs.—Commra.: E. D’O. D’A. Aplin, to the Centaur ; G. B. Day, 


, and the gold medal of the Geographical Society of Paris. | t Splint; R. G. Craigie, to Ringdove ; H. Harvey, to Snake; J. G. 3 
In 1830 he did service in the Greek suusietindiiadmementenas the Rain- | enough, to ee b Hi. ae ; and Sir M. Macgregor, Bart.,to ee 


. it largely, jenti ; . : » to Encounier ; F. W. Prosser, to. Centaur ; 

has lately extolled as the Goce ofall the Sac aria, will ooa be set aside Taskastea, aol ous very bopcian nt 7” Seaside Amocintion of! J.P. L. F. Meche te Shing ; ©. 2. Wate, to Renard ; BO Gessstonsss 

forgotten. In 1845 be sailed in command of the Erebus and Terror on his last expe- | R. P. Dennistoun, to Pear! ; 8. P. Townsend, to ht Victoria and Al- 

. iD dition. On the 6th of July of that it was seen for the last time by | bert. C. Pairholme, to command Havock ; H. , to Cockohafer ; 

Tue Moxvumeyr tro General Brocx.—The of nearly half a | white men from a whaleship about the centre of Baffia’s Bay. He was to | 4,G- Boyle, to Hardy ; and W. Howarth, to the Weasel, all gunboats commis 

century, bas left the memory of those who fought and fell in the war of on T Sound and Barrow’s Strait to Sound. e De. H. 8. Smart, to P : C. W. Norcis, to 

ihe coe Sees ce | Marea eat ig meaeoen| goes Chante 9 Chea eS 

yj contemplate the of sent by the t ; rr, to a 

mento of « hero without aay other feelings than those which ari from | were & ~f— Fi if? _— ‘Marines. 


a desire to honour true loyalty to country, and personal merit. Of the | by ypublic subscription, and one by Henry New York. 























were sent out by the Government, besides two ges ye WB. Welch to be Pit Lite lis, dec. | Sec. La. W. stewart to be First Lt., 





ee _—— a 
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Ne ooks 
ee iy to 8 — ror tar ~~ saleaeannl But + 0 a between Becket and a 7 is represented 
| 
aera toes mers leg Sas ol wn |e ve Set esas om aoa 
abet Set ein ed Sea's nt penrot eepone 
sapere y seaia ah ord re _ sieatated Agee * | gion and the sword.” But on the authority of Dean Milman, we might 
osop' former oad that it i ind. “ beginai 
had even begun to exercise an influence upon the educated classes before | reply ene neliing <n Sted, | Evan, Ss £0,405 Gan 
they were known out of a very narrow circle of readers in Great Britain ; | poegessions of the clergy. The liberty of the church was the exemption | 
the Sartor Resartus of the second, and his Essays, were published here in | of the clergy from law ; the vindication of their separate, exclusive, dis- 
book form, and attained enduring popularity long before their author | tinctive existence from the rest of mankind. It was a sacrifice to the | 
cae oe he 9 pa meman on bg oes pal deified self; not the individaal self, but self as the centre and represen- | 
sca . ‘ | tative of a great corporation.” And again at page 245: “If the king 
lishing house of Ticknor & a of Boston, who, we believe, still | would have consented to allow the churchmen to despise all law—if he | 
remain the only publishers “ hehe . a As we re | had not insisted on hanging priests guilty of homitide as freely as lay- | 
writing, too, —— amen “ “ seve *8 maggot men—he might have gone on usreproved in his career of ambition.” 
were first gathered into a = Caney. ‘Wwe are © *bese | The Editor, too, volunteers the opinion that “no where do we find a pa- 
remarks by noticing side by side upon our table a new volume of De rallel to the strange story of Becket’s life, beginning in Oriental legend, &e.”” 
Quincey’s Writings from the press of Ticknor & Fields, and anew edi-|Qace more in these few lines of preface Editor and author are at 
tion ~ A boys + aa teee pre pale men : op Ocenge soy variance. The “ beginning in Orieatal legend,” is expressly dis- | 
Redfie’ . : proved in the llth, 12th, 13th, and 14th pages of the Life, and 
Old England my, take § pride, and ‘ who met the first _hear ty | after citing various authorities Milman adopts “the distinct words | 
en es” rma pb pe aw Ee oars - of our contemporary biographer,” that “the father of Becket was a | 
. % “ native of Rouen, and his mother of Caen.” It is not of course neces- 
Great Britain, while this is the third that bas been _o for in America. | sary that an editor should agree on all points with the author he under. | 
Praed’s humour, and bis sharp, but delicate, satire are supplied with | takes to edit; but if he differs from his author, he should at least let the 
ample material to wreak themselves upon by his intimate knowledge | pabtic know on what authorities he relies to sustain his opinions. This | 
of Englieb society in the higher and middle clasees. oe ~ his nin | is not done in the present case, and perhapg could not be conveniently 
poems are unrivalled for their union of sarcasm, poetic feeling, and fine done, in the brief space and in the brief tims within which the editor was 
versification. It is, peruaps, for these lighter poems that he is so much | -ompelied to confine his labours ; but the omission may subject him, with 


| 





| fisticuffs and sales of “ dry-goods,”” especially if they happen to be wet. | to give up this trick 
for as my new trick 
Algiers, I feared an error, an act of t 
the slightest emotion. 
| the signal, took a deliberate aim at me. 
ball appeared between my teeth. 


the Dean, page 241,) it was a strife for the aurhority, the immunities, the succeeded in reaching it 


liked in this country ; but we confese that we prefer those in which a | 
manly tenderness of feeling or a not more manly,earnestness appear. } 
But, perhaps, the. finest of them are such dramatic lyrics, as “ The | 
Covenanter’s Lament for Bothwell Brigg,” in which the poet loses bis | 
own identity of feeling in that of the character for whom he speaks. | 
These verses may not be new to some of our readers, bat they will be co 
to others ; and no one of them, we are sure, will not thaok us for giving | 
them an opportunity to admire their grand utterance of the stern old 
covenanter’s feeling. 

The men of sin prevail ! 

Once more the prince of this world lifts his horn : 
udah is scattered as the chaff is borne 
Before the stormy gale. 


Where are our brethren ? where 

The good and true, the terrible and fleet ? 

They whom we loved, with whom we sat at meat, 
With whom we kueeled io prayer? 


Mangled and marred they lie, 

Upon the bloody pillow of their rest : 

Stern Dalzell smiles, and Clavers with a jest 
Spurs his fierce charger by. 





some show of reason, to the charge of carelessness, inconsistent as we 
know that to be with his acquirements and his conscientiousness, 


A fairly printed and symmetrical volume is Zhe Empire of Russia, by John 
8. C. Abbott, which bears the imprint of Masoa, Brothers, and is one of 
their series of books upon the Monarchies of Continental Europe. In 
giving to the American public this epitome of the history of Russia, Mr. 
Abbott bas performed a good work. It is safe to say that of no power 
which occupies so prominent a position in the world is so little generally 
known as there is of Russia. Some acquaintance with the course of events 
in the reigns of Peter the Great and of Catherine the Second, with per- 
haps a vague memory of Count Guroweki’s evcellent little work on 
“ Russia as it is,” is the sum of general knowledge of the history and the 
condition of a country unequalled by any other in its extent of territory, 
unsurpassed in its wealth, and now exercising a momentous influence 
upon the Eastern Continent. This ignorance Mr. Abbott’s book will in 
@ great measure dispel ; for he has gathered from various authentic 
sources all the essential facts in the annals of Russia from the remotest 
periods to the prerent time, end presented them in a single volume of 





So let our foes rejoice ;— 
We to the Lord, who hears their impious boasts, 
Will call for comfort ; to the God of Hosts 

We will lift up our voice. 


Give ear unto our song ; 

For we are wandering o'r ovr native land, 

As sheep that have no shepherd ; and the hand 
Of wicked men is strong. 


Only to thee we bow. 
Our lips have drained the fury of thy cup ; 
And the deep murmurs of our hearts go up 
To heaven for vengeance now. 


Avenge,—ob, not our years 
Of pain and wrong ; the blood of mart: 
The ashes heaped upon the hoary head; 
The maiden’s silent tears ; 


The babe’s bread torn away ; 
The harvest blasted by the war steed’s hoof ; 
The red flame wreathing o'er the cottage roof ; 
Judge not for these to-day! 


Ts not thine own dread rod 

Mocked by the — thy holy book disdained, 

Thy name blasphemed, thy \emple’s courts profaned ? 
Avenge thyself, O God! 


shed ; 


Break Pharaoh's iron crown ; 
Bind with new chains their nobles and their kings ; 
Wash from thy house the blood-of unclean things ; 
And hurl their Dagon down! 


Conte in thine own good time! 
We will abide : we have not turned from thee ; 
Though in a world of grief, our portion be, 

Of bitter grief, and crime. 


a be Ayan. . ee and guide! 
orth from r’s synagogue we go, 
That we may woah where the torrents flow, 
And where the whirlwinds ride. 
wa lpr a ci 
e our sacrifice 
On, t to tains ! feck w 
Safe temples, quiet graves ! 
This edition contains numerous poems which have not appeared in its 
predecessors ; some even having been added which the editor i 


e there 





| convenient size and unforbidding bulk. This being the case, we wish 
| that we could commend the tone of the book or the style in which it is 
| written. The former is degraded by religious cant: and the latter is at 
| once incorrect and forcibly feeble. 


| The seventh volume of The New American Encyclopedia, edited by 
| George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, is, to say the least, not inferior to 
| its predecessors. If it were to be put to the use to which a Cyclopedia 
| is, we trust, never put, amd read through, in course, it might be found 
| less interesting thaa the sixth volume or the third ; but that is the fault 
of the letters E and F to which it is devoted, and not of the writers. It 
is, however, a volume of which its editors may be proud, for the wide- 
ness of its scope and the general thoroughness with which it is executed. 
| Prominent amozg its articles are those on Eogland, the English Consti- 
| tution, the Charch of Eagland, and the English Language and Litera- 
| ture, and on France, and the French Language and Literature. These 
| important articles are written with entire mastery of their subject and 
| in a liberality of spirit no less admirable. We postpone to a future oc- 
| casion a more detailed notice of this unrivalled “Popalar Dictionary of 
| General Knowledge.” 


| 


The poet Rogers’ Recollections, of which we have already given our 

readers an appetising taste, and at which Master Punch has had two or 

| three sat'rical flings, have been published in Boston by Messrs. Bartlett 

| & Miles, in a volume daixty enough to please the fastidious banker-bard 

himself. There is not a little nonsense in the book, much gossip, and 
some mere twaddle ; but still, with all this, brief and graphic descriptions 
and anecdotes that ave not to be found elsewhere. 


A celebrity of altogether a different sort from Rogers was Robert 


| Houdin, the conjarer-ambassador, whose autobiography relating his mal- 
| tiform and many tinted experience of life, is certainly one of the most 
| amusing, as well as good-humouredly and inoffensively egotistical books 
of its kind ever written. thing of its ts our raders already 
| know by our extracts from the English edition ; and for that very reason 
| they will be glad to see yet another which we make from the edition just 
| issued by Geo. E. Evans of Philadelphia. 


i~ : 








tiously designates as doubtf 

The volume of De Qui contains The Logic of Political Economy, 
The Life of M.lton, the Suliotes, and those fine tales, The Fatal Marks- 
man, The Incognito, The Dice and the King of Hayti. The author pre- 
faces the volume with a letter, in which he presents it to his publishers 
as an acknowledgment of the services which they have rendered him, “ in 
having brought together so widely scattered a collection,” and in having 
made him “a participator in the pecuniary profits of the American edi- 
tion, without solicitatioa or the shadow of an expectation” on his part. 
The letter is equally honourable to Mr. De Qaincey and to Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


The publication of The Household Library, a usefal series of biographies 
in emall compass, culled from the works of the best authors, has been 
transferred to the hands of Messrs. Sheldon and Co. Two new volumes 
have been recently issued, and we see that, with characteristic national 
impatience of the flight of time, their title pages bear date next year, 
(1860,)—the Life of Hannibal, from Dr. Arnold’s History of Rome, and 
The Life of Thomas @ Becket, from Dean Milman’s History of Latin 
Christianity. Neither of these works requires commendatory notice at 
our hands, they are already a portion of the stacdard English literature 
of the century. But we can scarcely pass the editor’s preface to the 
latter, without a word of remonstrance. It is not much the editor has 
felt it necessary to do for the Dean; nor was much necessary ; perhaps 
it would have been even better had he done nothing more than hand 
over the marked copy of the origipal history to ihe printers. The 
strictly editorial labours seem to have been confined to furnishing a 
preface of some thirty lines, eighteen of which are devoted to &-Becket, 
and twelve to Dean Milman ; a brief but comprehensive biographical 
Rotice of whom follows the prefatory remarks. The Dean fares well at 
the editor’s hands, though we might, perhaps, question the taste of the 
description of his work as the “great” History of Latin Christianity, 
seeing that everything hereabouts is “ great,” including encounters at 





| “now believe in your supernatural power,” hegpaid ; “you are a 
| real ; hence, Cie you will not fear to repeat here a trick you 
| performed in your theatre ;” and offering me two pistols he held con- 
| cealed beneath his burnous, he added, “ Come, choose one of these pis- 
tols ; we will load it, and I will fire at you. You have nothing to fear, 
as you can ward off all blows.” 

confess I was ‘or a moment staggered ; I sought a subterfuge and 
found none. All eyes were fixed upon me, and a reply was anxiously 
awaited. 

The Marabout was triamphant. 

Bou-Allem being aware that my tricks were only the result of skill, 
was angry that bis guest should be so pestered; hence he began re- 
proaching the Marabout. I stopped him, however, for an idea had 
occurred to me which would save me from my dilemma, at least tempo- 
rarily ; then, addressing my adversary : 

“ You are aware,” I said, with assurance, “ that I require a talisman 
in order to be invainerable, and, unfortunately, I left mine at Algiers.” 

The Marabout began laugbiog with an incredulous air, 

* Still,” I continued, “I ean, by remaining six hours at prayers, do 
| without the talisman, and defy your weapon. To-morrow morning, at 
| eight o'clock, I will allow you to fire at me in the presence of these 

Arabs, who were witnesses of your challenge.” 
| Bou-Allem, astonished at euch a promise, asked me once again if this 
|‘ offer were serious, and if he should invite the company for the appointed 
|hour. Ou my affirmative, they agreed to meet before the stoue bench I 
| have already alluded to. 

I did not spend my night at prayers, as may be supposed, but I em- 
ployed about two hours ia ensuring my invulnerability ; then, satisfied 
with the result, I slept soundly, for I was terribly tired. 





saddled, and our escort was awaiting the signal for our departare, which 
| would take place after the famous experiment. 

None of the guests were absent, and, indeed, a great number of Arabs 
came in to swell the crowd. 

The pistols were banded me ; I called attention to the fact that the 
vents were clear, aud the Marabout put ina fair charge of powder and 
drove the wad home. Among the remy omprnepicinn g one which 
I openly put in the pistol, and which was also covered with paper, 

Toe Arab watched all these movements, for his honour was at stake. 


We went through the same process with the secoud pistol and the 


who were 
besought me 


moment arrived. 
indeed, it seemed to 


Solemn, —to the 
uncertain of the issue, to Madam who bad ia vain 





By eight the next moraing we bad breakfasted, our horses were | 8™® 


, for she feared the result—and solemn also to me, 
did not depend on any of the arrangements made at 
—I knew not what. 

paces from the sheik, without evincing 


y seized one of the pistols, and, on my giving 
The pistol went off, and the 


my rival tried to seize the other pistol, but I 
before him. 

* You could not injare me,” I said to bim, “ but you shall now see that 
my aim is more dangerous than yours. Look at that wall.’ 

I pulled the trigger, and on the newly whitewashed wall appeared a 
jarge patch of blood, exactly at the spot where I had aimed. 

The Marabout went up to it, dipped his finger in the blood, and, rais- 
ing it to his mouth, convinced himself of the reality. When he acquired 
this certainty, his arms fell, and his head was bowed on his chest, as if 
he were annihilated. 

It was evident that for the moment he doubted everything, even the 
Prophet. 

The spectators raised their eyes to heaven, muttered prayers, and re- 
garded me with a species of terror. 

This scene was a triumphant termination to my performance. I there- 
fore retired, leaving the audience under the impression I had produced. 
We took leave of Bou-Allem and his son, and set off ata gallop. 

The trick I have just described, though so curious, is easily prepared. 
I will give a description of it, while explaining the trouble it took me. 

As soon as I was alone in my room, I took out of my pistol-case— 
without which I never travel—a bullet moald. 

I took a card, bent up the four edges, and thus made a sort of trough, 
in which I placed a piece of wax taken from one of the candles. When 
it was melted, I mixed with it a little lamp-black I had obtained by pat- 
ting the blade of a knife over the candle, and then ran this composition 
in bullet-mould. 

Had I allowed the liquid to get quite cold, the ball would have been 
fall and solid ; but in about ten seconds 1 turned the mould over, and 
the portions of the wax not yet set ran out, leaving a hollow ball in the 
mould. This operation is the same as that used in making tapers, the 
thickness of the outside depending on the time the liquid has been left 
in the mould. 

I wanted a second ball, which I made rather more solid than the other ; 
and this I filled with blood, and covered the orifice with a lump of wax. 
Aa Irishman bad once taught me the way to draw b’o-? ‘rom the 
thumb, without feeling any pain, and I employed it on t* ‘sion to 


fill my bullet. 
Bail , and 


Still I posted myself at fifteen 


Aiotal 





More angry than ever, 


ets thus prepared bear an extraordinary resemblance to lead 
are easily mistaken for that metal when seen at a short distance off. 
With this explanation, the trick will be easily understood. After 
showing the leaden bullet to the spectators, 1 changed it for my hollow 
ball, and openly put the latter into the pistol. By pressing the wad 


tightly down, the wax broke into small pieces, and could not touch me 
at the distance I stood. 
At the moment the pistol was fired, I opened my mouth to display the 


lead ballet I held between my teeth, while the other pistol contained the 
bullet filled with blood, which bursting against the walt, left its imprint, 
though the wax had flown to atoms. 


— 


pine Arts. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING. 

Some time since the Photographic News published an account of a new 
process, invented by Mr. Fox Talbot, for developing the photograph on 
@ metal priat, so as to reproduce it in the form of an engraving. The 
process consists in the application of acids and other chemical agencies 
to a plate already photographically affected by the light, the result be- 
ing somewhat analagous to etching. As the Photographic News observes, 
however, the two processes are really distinct ; in the case of etching, the 
plate is cased with a substance uninfluenced by acid; the engraver’ 
scratches that substance with his tools, and thus exposes the p!ate more 
or less to the action of the acid ; the result being strictly proportionate 
to the skill of the artist, but from the nature of the materials always 
imperfect. In Mr. Fox Talbot’s process chemistry is the sole agent be- 
tween the object itself and the engraving. 

“ The subject of the photoglyph in question is a view of a portion of 
the Tuileries, taken oy Mesers, Jouliee and Clouzard, and is well calcu- 
lated to put Mr. Fox Talbot's newly-discovered process te a severe lest. 
It may be ark any here, perhaps, to recapitulate briefly the substance 
of the description of his process, publi by us some month back, for 
the benefit of the numerous subscribers who have since joined. * * * 

“Tt appears to us that in this discovery the long-sougbt for carbon 
process is found. There can be no sort of question that prints from a 
photograph on a steel or copper plate are permanent, since they have 
the same guarantee of permanency as the print of our books, which has 
already endured in some cases for a very great number of years ; and this 
cannot be said of the so-called carbon prints exhibited at the competi- 
tion for the Luynes prize, to re nothing of the inferiority of these latter 
in an artistic point of view. The extent to which a plate engraved by 
this ess may be made available, is almost nolimited. The plate from 
which the photoglyph we give away this week was printed is of oes. 
This, after being engraved by Mr. Fox Talbot, was steel-faced, 
result of this process is to give us a plate which might be used for print- 
ing any number of proofs, on the simple condition of having the steel- 
facing renewed as soon as the present coating of steel shows signs of 
wear. 


“ By means of photogiyphy fac-simile of any rare engraving or ma- 
nuscript may be multipli any extent, with the ce that ihese 
fac-similes are not liable to fade. A most important consideration in 


estimating the value of this discovery is the extreme com ve chea 

ness with which, by its means, perfectly stable photographs of tings 
or other works of art may be produced. A photograph at present is a 
somewhat costly article, which necessarily follows from the expensive na- 
ture of some of the chemicals employed, and the time and labour involved 
in its uction ; bat when photographs can be printed with printers’ 
ink, with the same facility as from a metal plate engraved in the ordinary 
manner, without the preliminary cost of engraving, there can be no rea- 
son why the most beautiful priats should not be sold at a price bat little 
above the cost of the paper on which they are printed. Not only has this 
method of engraving a vast advantage over the ordinary process as re- 
gards cheapness, but it has the additional and most important advan- 
tage of giving a perfectly faithful reproduction of the scene or object 
without omitting the most minute details. In proof of this, we may refer 
to ove of the photoglyphs we issued to our readers some months back. 


This was a view of the Place Henri IV., from the opposite side of the 
Seine, the photograph being of such small dimensions that the inscri 
tions on fronts of the houses could not be distinguished with 


naked eye ; yet, on the application of a magnifying power, we obtained 
the information that one of the buildiags was that in which M. Chevalier, 
optician, carried on his business operations ; and another, that in the Oc- 
cupation of M. Secretan, who is described as an ingéaieur optician. This 
microscopical minuteness of delineation will render it of great value in 
the action of anatomical photographs—a matter in which every 
individual may be interested. The cost of a complete set of ph 
of all the various organs, &c., of the human body, taken by the ordinary 
process, would be so expensive as to place them beyond the reach of 
most medical men just commenciog practice, which is the very time when 
they most need to keep the koowledge they have acqaired fresh in their 
memory ; but when multiplied by this mode of prioting, cheapness 
would be secured without the slightest sacrifice of accuracy or minute- 


ness. 

“Io reproducing photographs of maps, either on a large or reduced 
scale, it Pcaloaletea to be of essential service. Thies branch of photo- 
phy is practised now to a considerable extent, but at a cost which 
would be very materially lessened by employing the photoglyphic pro- 
cess, because for all commercial purposes the aced or enlarged photo- 
graph has to be copied by the engraver on a steel plate, which is ren- 
dered unnecessary by the process under consideration.”’ 

The size of the priot in question is, 6 inches high by 6} wide ; the style 
of the architectare is very oraate ; the view com s some thirty-one 
windows, several figures of differeat sizes, in higa or low relief; many 
columns, flated and elaborately oroamented in the ital ; a clock-face, 
with a variety of other objects. The grand entrance is open, and the 
can see through to a corresponding arch, with a ig, on the 
ide. course the reader will perceive that 0 ee Ss 
ts minuteness ; yet it is what an artist call very broad 
in the light and shadow. “The “ treatment” is as grand and massive as 
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it could be in a picture by one of the old masters, although the details | tent with a moderate and regular profit in his b 
We will point to | he could obtain it. 


are marked out with the exactness of a Gerard Dow. t 
an excellent example. We will describe an instance of these qualities | 
combined. The upper windows are divided into six squares, each with 
its pane of glass ; behind are curtains of some kind of staff, the curtains 
being as you almost always see in France, rather tightly bound back to 
the curtaio-pins. They are therefore fluted, and a shadow falls upon 
them from the upper part of the window. The upper pane of glass is 
perhaps the twelfth ofan inch high; through one pane we discern five 
or six longitudinal folds in vhe curtain, with one or two flat spans ; each 
fold delicately drawn, with its own light and shade ; while at the top a 
soft shadow falls over the whole, exhibiting the gradations from the re- 
flection to the full depth of shade ; all painted, as it were, as broadly~as 
Titian, and as so'tly as Moris. And the entire picture is executed in | 
the same style. Here, Nature, and the whole gallery of art, can be mir- | 
rored in an engraving executed with a niceness that is denied to the en- 
graver’s band, and all at a price such as machinery can work at. The 
engraving before us decidedly marks photoglypby as an established suc- 
cess. — Spectator. 


| 


| 
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| 


| 
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THE IRISH REVIVAL. 

SCENES AT THE CAMP MEETINGS AT ARMAGH. | 

On arriving at Armagh, fully balf the number, instead of turning into | 

the prayer field, close to the railway station, lefc it bebind them, walked | 

into the town, and dispersed into the houses and side streets. I saw them | 

go certainly ; I did not see them returo. Why should they have come at 

all, then, it may be asked? “ Sixty miles for eighteen pence” is the an- | 

swer. The prayer-meeting train was a cheap opportunity of doing a | 
little wordly business. And I felt slightly “ sold,” after hearing so much 

of Belfast piety, to find it so much alloyed by Belfast thrift. | 

The meeting “ for all Ireland” was beld in a gently sloping grass field, | 
a few minutes’ walk from the railway ; there was a wide prospect from 
it, over a well wooded country. The weather was very fine for the occa- 
sion, with a fresh breeze and a bright sun. At the foot of the slope, and 
facing up the descent, a small platform was pitched, with a sheet of can- 
vase epread on a pole bebind it. In front of this primitive erection the 
people gathered in a circular mass. Tbe services consisted of addresses 
or sermons, alternating with bymos. Nine or ten reverend gentlemen re- 
lieved each other in the work of the afternoon on this, the chief point of 
the tiog. The add that excited most attention were those of 
the Hon. and Rev. B. Noel, and the Rev. Mr. Moore of Ballymena, the 
place where the movement is said to have commenced. The platform 
was intended to be the centre of the day’s proceedings ; the best preach- 
ers spoke from it, men of education and training in their office. But such 
an agitation cannot be entirely controlled by the regular ministers of the 
different churches. They approve it, and go with it; but there are ex 
tremes to which moderate and well educated meno, however pious, cannot 
go. Yet they must accept the co-operation of a host of ignorant fanatics, 
and of no inconsiderable number of those zealots whose zval is balf im- 

re, or always ready to slide wholly into it. Some of the clergy are 

inning at last to see this, and are endeavouring, though far too tim 

idly as a body, to check the horrible abuses that have lately sprang up 
amid this “ revivel.” 

The Armagh meeting might bave opened their eyes as to the sort of 
men who will be the real leaders of this movement among the lowest 
clase, It is “ regretted” that on this great occasion the people could not 
be kept at the centre of intelligence and piety combined. They broke 
into separate audieoces round more violent aud more exciting preachers. 
There were at one time five smaller circles in the field, besides the main 
body. And I can assert that the most successful preachers, tested by 
the amount of * mental agony” they produced in the listeners, were not 
the ten ordained ministers. This display of internal sufferiog is regarded 
as the proof of the “ operation of the spirit,” which is not supposed to 
triumph entirely till the patient is “ struck down ;” just short of this are 
those “ deeply affected.” 

It was in the circles round the wildest and most incoherent preachers | 
that the most numerous cases of the “ deeply affected’’ were to be seen. | 
Where “divine religion” was actually being made “a rhapsody of | 
words,” there the most effect was produced. In one group I counted 20 | 

r wretches on their kaees at the feet of an ill-looking, vulgar, and evi- 
ently ignorant man, who was consigning all the universe to perdition 
with extreme energy. At every sentence the prostrate creatares groaned 
and grovelled in the earth, and shouted “amen” and “ Jesus,” in con- 
stant repetition ; another batch of sinuers (this time taken from “ those 
looking on”), were sent to hell in the most distinct manner, then came 
more groans and more ejaculations of * Amen,’’ as if it had been a prayer 
for a blessing on them. Two images were continually repeated through- 
out this fanatic’s address—he appeared to have no others—the fire of bell 
in every form, and the blood of Obrist. On these he raved furiously till 
he was satisfied or exhausted, for he did stop at last. 4 could not see that 
he had produced more effect at the close of his address than at the begin 
niog. The number of the “ affected” bad not increased, and those round 
him looked on with the same expression of mere curiosity as if they were 
watching a chymical experiment. I could not anywhere observe any 
intermediate state between those who remain quite unmoved and those 
whom such preaching drives to the very verge of madness—often beyond 
it. Religious terror, thas fostered, seems to select a few victims, but 
leaves the great mass untouched. Of all that is said about an improved 
life, and “ awakening,” in this greater number, I do not believe one word 
They look on, and go out to see, just this display of misery, as they 
would go to see any other sight, and are accessories before the fact to 
what is almost worse than murder—the extinction of reason in their fel- 
low man. In the probability of cases of “ prostration” occurring consists 
the interest of a “revival” meeting. I note in all the reports of them, 
an expression or tone of disappointment if no one bas been “ strack 
down.” 

In the mivor circles of auditors—ihat were as satellites in the main 
body of meeting—there were preachers quite as ignorant, but of a 
different kind of fanaticism to that of the Terrorist. One was a case of 
“ full assurance ;” be was perfectly contented, and wished to make others 
so. He was a short man, with a well-fed look, and an oily, bald head ; 
he dealt with promise ratber than judgment, and maintained that the 
elect were the happiest people ou the face of the earth. But be had very 
few auditors; there was no chance of his frightening any one into a fit. 
Generally, the active agents in the various groups were singularly hard- 

tured, many even evil-looking men, One leader was an exact reproduc 
tion of the Puritan in many of the caricatures of the time of the Common- 
wealth ; he was the “ low” ideal of that day exactly repeated. In every 
circle singing was a favourite and frequent exercise, and, as in the rail- 
way train, bad toa degree that cannot be described.—Cor. London Times. 
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Crourron AnD Arkwricut.— Crompton’s [the inveator of the spia- 
ning mule) star: in life was made from a much more favourable position 
than Arkwright’s A carefully-nurtured only soa, his early education 
was excellent, and during bis long life he persevered in acquiring know- 
ledge. By continued self-education, based ppon his excellent school 
tuition uader Barlow, be had made himself conversant with algebra and 
trigonometry. He was a good mathematician, and so expert iu arithme- 
tical calculations as to be frequently consulted ia disputes on such mat- 
ters. He was an plished ician, and with mach koowledge of 
the science and great practical skill in playing oa various instruments. 
Handel and Corelli were his favourite composers ; and his musical friends 
80 well knew his power as a timist, that they chose him leader of their 
concerts and practice-meetings. Next to music he delighted ia mecha- 
nics, and epeot much of his time in inventing and constructing with bis 
own hands implements for bis trade, aud even articles of domestic furni- 
ture. He took much pleasure io the practice of his own art, and had an 
honourable pride in spinaing the fluest yaro, and weaving the most deli- 
cate musling in the trade, 

“No mao however can excel in all things, and it was Mr. Crompton’s 
misfortune to undervalue aod disregard that practical knowledge of the 
world and of men, which is essentially necessary for success in any busi- 
ness. This readered bim quite uaable to dispose of his yarn and muslins 
when he bad made them, however great their intrinsic value. His natu- 
rally shy disposition, moreover, had been increased, and his temper in- 
jared by the cruel injustice which had so frequeatly blighted his hopes 
wheu iu the bad. This peculiarity of character may be best understood 
from bis own words: ‘I found, t» my sorrow, I was not calculated to 
contend with men of the world; neither did I know there was such a 
thing as protection for me on earth! I found I was as unfit for the task 
that wus before me, as a child of two years to contend with a disciplined 
yoy of And such was indeed the fact. When be attended the Manchess 
ter Exchange to sell bis yarns of muslins, and any rough-and-ready manu- 
fecturer ventared to offer him a less price than he had asked, he would 


invariabl his 
Ome, pS conan, pet them ioto his pocket and quietly 





walk o want or in debt. Fragality was the 
custom of the time, and be it faithfully in his own person and 


taught it to bis family. Utterly averse to speculation. he was well con- 











when | 
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“ How different the character and the career of Sir Richard Arkwright! 
The thirteenth child of a family steeped to the lips in poverty, he was 


found time to acquire. Trained to a servile bandicraft, aod without a | 
shilling of capital, the position from which be raised his fortunes had not 
one of the advantages e.joyed by Crompton; but to compensate for this 


| he possessed an indomitable energy of purpose which uo obstacle could | to engage them, and to 
| successfully oppose, a bronzd as-urance that enabled him unabashed to | of all sound politi 


meet and to thrust aside either circumstances or men when they stood | 
io bis way, an unscrupulous band to grasp and appropriate the ideas and | 


| immatured inventions of others, a rade bealth that enabled him to work | condition of the suff+rers are carious, and offer another proof 
| sénce of pain noticeable in caees of violent injury. The men 


a tea lati 





or travel when others slept, and an spirit for ep , pre- 
pared to accept success or failure without any visible effect on bis mind 
or temper. Thus their functions and career in life were singularly differ- 
ent, while both werg benefactors to the human race.’’"—French's Life of 
Crompton. 
Cesar’s Invasions or Brrraty.—“ I bave now sketched the two Inva 
sions of Britain by Cesar, and the little success of them is a matter of | 
surprise. In the first year, Cesar scarcely ventured a mile from the sea- | 
shore. He bad wholly miscalculated the strength of the enemy, and 
being destitute also of cavalry, he acted throughout, after his first land- 
ing, on the defensive. On the second occasion he attempted, at the head 
of three timeg the force, and a numerous body of cavalry, to retrieve 


| 








f | 


| his credit; but such was the obstinacy with which the Britons encouat- 


ered him, that until the rebelliou in his favour of the Trinobantes he 
was reduced by the tactics of the enemy to the utmost straits. Even | 
after the civil dissension which threw Trinobantes and the clans 

which followed them into the arms of Cesar, Cassivelaun, with his 
cbarioteers, was master of the country except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the legions. The Britons were no doubt far behind the 
Romans in discipline, and Cassivelaan may not have been a matcb for | 
Cesar in strategy ; yet the islanders displayed such an indomitable | 
spirit, and Cassivelaun so much natural military genius, that Casar was | 
content to retire from the contest without any sensible advantage. The | 
British general, instead of being led a captive to Rome, treated for 

peace on a footing of equality. Even the terms agreed upon in favour 
ft, were probably never meant to be, and certainly never were 
ulfilled. 

One thing is clear, that when Caesar quitted the island he left nota 
soul behind, and that for about 100 years afterwards the Britons were as 
free as if a Roman legion bad never trod the soil. 
represents his exploits in the most favourable light, and would have us 

ppose that he ded in extorting hostages and i sing a tribute ; 
but bad the British Annals descended to us & 
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the side of the Roman 


cavalry by the Essedarii, the weakening of the legions by successful 


| sallies agaiost their rearguard, and the thinning of their ranks from | 


exposure and privation, until at length the conqueror of Gaul was under 
the necessity of submitting to an ignominious peace. Even his own 
countrymen have done the Britons some justice, for Tacitus confesses 
that Cesar by his two campaigus made only the discovery of Britain, 
not the conquest of it ; that although victorious in more than one fight, 
| he bad eventually been worsted and obliged to abandon the enterprise ; 
| that the Britons, in short, retained their freedom, and were never tribu- 
taries to Rome. Lucan even goes so far as to say that Cesar and bis 
army had fairly shown their backs to the Britons ; and Horace and | 
Tiballus both treat the Britons as still unvanquished in their time. | 
Strabo observes that Caesar made no great progress; and Dion Cassius | 
tells us that Caesar was repulsed, and that be broaght the wario Britain 
to a conclusion very little to his liking. This we can readily conceive, | 
for the expense of constructing 800 vessels, and freighting them with a 
numerous army, must have been enormous ; and what was there to show 
for it?—Cwsar in Gaul, and Britain without a Roman !”—Summary of a 
recently published work on the subject, By Mr, Lewin, M. A. 


| 





Tue Maerstrom.—The very existence of the maelstrom off the Norwe- 


gian coast has of late years been questioned, and the ancient accouats of | 


its terrible power been considered as doudtfal. M. Hagerup, Minister of 
Marine, however, has recently givea a valuable account of it, and set at 
| rest the merits of the question in favour of its existence and very danger- 
| ous character, The vast whirl is caused by the setting in and out of the 
| tides between the islands of Moskea and Lofoden, and is most violent 
half tide between ebb and flood. At the highest and lowest points of the 
waters it disappears for about balf an hour, bat recommences its whirl 
with the moving of the waters, In calm weather large vessels may pass 
over it in safety ; but in storms it is perilous to the largest craft. Small 
boats are endangered in any weather at the time of its strongest action. 
The whirls, however, do not, as was once supposed, draw vessels under 
the water, but by their violence fill them with water, or dash them upon 
the neighbouring shoals. Io winter, says M. Hagerup, it not unfrequeutly 
happens that at sea a bank of clouds shows a west storm, with heavy surf, 
to be prevailing there, while further in on the coast the clear air shows that 
on the inside of the Westtjord (east side of Lofoden) the wind blows from 
the land, and sets out through the tjord from the east. In such cases 
especially an approach to the maelstrom is in the highest degree danger- 
ous, for the stream and under-current from opposite directions work there 
together to make the whole passage one single boiling cauldron. At 
such times appear the mighty whirls which have given it the name of 
maelstrom (that is, the whirling or grinding stream), and in which no 
craft whatever can bold its course. The writer considers that it is quite 
impossible for even a steamer to force its passage during a winter storm, 
and unadvisable, under any circumstances, for a sailing vessel to under- 
take the riek. In the most propitious season a sailing vessel might en- 
counter a calm or a light wind, whereby the power of the stream would 
become greater than that of the wind, leaving the vessel no longer under 
command, and on a dangerous coast.—Journal American Geographical 
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| Victor EMMANUEL anp THE RomaGna.—The following is a summary 
of the reply of His Majesty to the address presented to him by the mem- 

| bers of the Romagna deputation :— 
“Tam grateful for the wishes of the people of Romagna, of which you 
are the interpreters before me. As a Catholic Sovereign, I shall myself 
| always retain.a profound and unalterable respect for the superior bier- 
| arch of the hb. As an Italian Prince, I am reminded that Europe, 
having in view the state of the Romagnese people, who demanded prompt 


and efficient measures of reform, bas accepted formal obligations tewards | 


your country. " 

“I receive your wishes, and, strengthened by the rights conferred 
upon me, I will support your cause before the great powers. You may 
rely on their sense of justice. You may rely upon the generous love of 
our country of the Freach Emperor, who will accomplish the great work 
of reparation he has so powerfully begun, and who, assured of the grati- 
tude of Italy, and seeing the moderation which bas characterised your 
resolution during the late moments of incertitude. will recognise that 
in the Romagna the mere hope of a national government suffives to put 
an end to civil discords. 

“ When your numerous volunteers arrived during the daye of the na- 
tional struggle, to eurol themselves under my flag, you knew that Pied- 
mont would not go to war for herself alone, but for our common country. 
To-day, the unanimity of your wishes, and the order which you observe 
at home, are very gratifying to my heart, and nothing better could en- 
sure your futare destiny. Europe will recognise that it is her common 
duty, and also her common interest, to finish the era of disorder, and 
thereby satisfy the legitimate desires of the people.” 





Tae Lrverroot Frvanctat Reronwers.—When Sir Robert Peel first 
began his tariff reforms, be found upwards of 1,200 articles liable to 
duties, the majority of which yielded barely enough revenue to pay the 
expenses of collection. One of bis first steps was to reduce that number 
by several hundred articles. Next to the repeal of protective duties, no 
policy in respect to our tariff bas been so productive of good result as 
that of elimioating altogether, first, those articles which form the raw 
materials of our manufactures, and next, numerous small articles which, 
throu, 
trifling in themselves. By this process, the British tariff bas been re- 
duced to between 200 and 300 articles. But that it is capable of being 
dealt with in the same manner to a much greater extent, is best shown 
by the remarkable fact that out of the whole of the customs duties col- 
lected in the year, amoanting to £22,956,371, no less than £22,211,292 
was collected from thirteen articles, while from the whole of the re- 
mainder only the sam of 745,079 was collected. There is a merit about 
the Liverpool Financial Reformers which rarely attaches to those who 
criticise taxes. The usual plan adopted is to criticise one class of taxes 

any preference for another. The Association of 
Liverpool oe fos Senet ee m is- 
take. If they to repeal or to limit one class of taxes, they know to 
cao only be done by supporting another and a preferable class. While, 








Cesar of course | 


ir 
| dren 
| conveyance drawn by a donkey, while Prince de Joinville and others 


Commentaries, we might then have heard of the destruction of Cwsar’s 
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gh representing collectively a considerable aggregate value, are | 


fore, they seek to reduce the amount of indirect taxes, they have 
openly avowed themselves in favour of an Income and Property Tax ag 
the great engine by which financial reforms can be effected, and 


iy as 
upon the whole, whatever may be the prejudice against it, the most 


| tarned into the world without education, which in after life be never | equitable mode by which a large share of the public revenue can be 


raised. If the Liverpool Financial Reform Association only limit their 
efforts to the perfecting of Sir Robert Peel’s policy in the eame spirit and 
for the same objects for which it was begun, they will find ample 
that extent at lea-t they will have the best 
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Tue Patniessvess or Bowanc.—The pb 
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1 
wildered at what bad bappened, they were able to walk =| en 
were unconscious of the fact that their skin had been boiled by the 
And they felt no pain when the whole skin of the arm and band came 
like an old glove. The cause of this may be found in the fact that the 
nerves of sensation had been entirely destroyed, aud, therefore, as far at 
least as the skin was concerned, they were as incapable of suffering as a 
corpse would be. Nevertheless, the shock was too great, aod the system 
too mach injured for a © and the unbappy men gradually, and no 
doubt painlessly, expired. Asother instance of serious injuries produc- 
ing no sensation of pain was seen a few weeks ago, when an excursion 
train on the North Devon Railway ran off the line and overturned in a 
field, the engineer was lying under the locomotive, with both his legs 
horribly crushed, and there be lay; and, calling for pen and ink, abso- 
lately wrote a letter to bis wife, telling her of the accident, and ioform- 
ing her that he was not killed. In fact, the nerves, having performed 


lit 


| their office of giving warning of injury, they are no longer required, and 


all further pain is therefore rendered impossible.—Literary Gaxetie. 





Tue ex-Royat Famity or France.—The ex-Royal Family of France, 
among whom were the ex Queen, ex-Countess of Neuilly, Dake aod 
Duchess de Nemours, D’Aumale, Prince de Joinville, Count de Paris, 
&c., with their families and attendants, to the number of thirty or more 
(some fifteen or twenty yet remaining), left the Waterhead Hotel for 


| Bournsmouth, Hants, on Tuesday and Thursday last, after a sojourn at 


Coniston of about.a month. It was intended by them to have stayed 


| longer, but the w@&ther having become so stormy and broken, prevented 


their rambling about as much as they could have wished,—hence 
| more early departure. When the weather, however, permitted, they did 
| not fail to avail themselves of it, to sail, or walk, and ride out along the 

oads and lanes about Coniston. The ex-Queen aad some of the cbil- 
of the princes, when not walking, generally made use of a small 


their 


rambled about the hills, or weat oa fishing excursions to the lakes and 
tarns around. Prioce de Joinville, who is a large dark complexioned 
man, seemed to be a most determined pedestrian. This is a second or 
| third visit to Coniston, which shows that be appreciates the beauties of 
| the neighbourhood. The two sonsof the Duke de Nemours—fine youths, 
| as well as the daughters, have all the features and fairoess of complexioa 


| of the Bourbon family, and Blanche, a sweet little child, by her distri- 
| bution of sweet biscuits, &c., made herself quite a favourite among the 
| children in Coniston. Many of the attendants, &c. 
| have followed the fortunes of the family from France. Al 
| kind, charitable, and unassuming manners of the family of France, es- 
| pecially the venerable ex Queea, who disdained not to stop and con- 
verse with any one on the road, won the respect and sympathy of every 
one acquaioted with her family’s history and her many misiortanes.— 
¢ Mercury. 


\ 





Tue Rasan or Sarawax.—Sir James Brooke, in a letter read at the 
anniversary dinner of the Norwich Valpeian Clab, of which he was the 
founder, writes thus : 

*] am establisbed on my small properly, aud my house, when in order, 
will be very snug. I was resolately beat in taking the step, feeling it 
was the only way to disconnect myself from Sarawak, and thus to save 
my life, and set up my staff beyond the petty cares which society im- 
poses, I bave chosen a spot in the charcbyard here where I shall repose, 


| or, if death overtake me across the water, better still, I shall rest among 


my own peopl». My lot is a fortunate one, for retirement such as this, 
| the society of friends, a competeace and ease of miad, ought to make me 
jhappy. I can, I believe, fairly say that no disappointed bition w! 
| p»ison existence ; staté honours (sach as men esteem), distinction, rank, 
| money, personal aggrandisement, I bave ever held to be of small account. 

There are nobler and more substantial things to strive for, but for these 
| my day is past. I leave the people of Sarawak free and happy, and I 
| shall return to tell them, without fear and without favour, how to pre- 
| serve those blessings.” 


| Morocco.—The following particulars relative to Morocco will be 
| foand interesting at this moment :— 

Tbe Emperor bears the title of Emir of the True Believers and Vicar 
of God ; they claim supremacy over the whole Arab race, and pretead 
that the Ottoman Sultans have usurped the caliphate. The Emperor’s 
power is unlimited and direct; he does not govern by means of a vizier 
and ministers, nor has he any council of ulemas to consult. He some- 
times convokes the chief dignitaries of the empire to ask their advice, but 
| can act without it if he pleases. After the Emperor, the chief personage 
in the Empire is his secretary, who transacts all important business with 
the consuls. Next comes the chancellor who seals all official deeds ia 
the Emperor’s presence. The Emperor gives public audiences either ia 
the palace or on horseback under his parasol, which is the emblem of au- 
thority, and is always borne by acaid. Neither native nor foreigoer must 
approach the Emperor without a present, as a letter of introduction. 
Tbe Emperor resides alternately at bis two capitals—Fez and Morocco, 
and occasionally visits other cities of his Empire. 

In whatever town he appears he exercises his chief attribution of ad- 
ministering justice and jadging in last resort. Wherever he may be, all 
authority is, for the time of bis stay vested in his person. In his absence 
the provinces are governed by caids, califas, and cadiz, which last also 
perform the religious service in the mosques. The Emperor’s household 

ists of three masters of the cer ies, who have under them drago- 
mans or interpreters for all languages. Then come the efzepbir, or 
master of the horse, with his subordinates, and the ol-cahar, or master of 
the bounds and busting equipage. Among the immediate attendants on 
the Ewperor’s person are his selictar, or swordbearer ; his kosby, or lance- 
bearer ; and his cheket, or watcbbearer, whose duty it is to be always 
| prepared to tell him the hour exactly.@The rest of the attendants are a 
pbysician, a surgeon, a gunsmith, two @wer-bearers, two g and 
twelve icogluns, or pages, who look after his palanqains aod carriages. 
| His kiteben is under the management of five officials, who are obliged 
| to eat of every dish before the Sultan tastes it. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 








| 





| 
| 











Tue “ Lapix.”’—The northern journals relate the following incident 
which is said to have occurred ia the Church of Crathie on Sunday last, 
at the conclusion of the service :—“ On the announcement from the pul- 
pit of a collection then to be made by the assembled congregation in be- 
half of the Jewish Mission, the elders proceeded in the uswal manner to 
uplift the contributions for that object, armed with the ladles or wooden 
boxes, to which are attached handles of seven or eight feet long. These, 
being diligently pushed along ia front of the occupants of each pew, 
were soon filled and carried off, leaving one collector in the seetion of 
the gallery in which was situ»: -d the Royal pew, occupied by Her Ma- 
jesty and suite. The ladle was in due course passed along the Royal 
pew, and, the official striving to reach its farther end and leaning on the 
door, the eneck, suddenly yielding to his weight, gave way, and zed 
him head-foremost among the Royal party, coupiag the boxfal of baw- 
bees into the laps of some of the ladies ia attendance. This mishap was 
observed and heard by the mojority of the congregation, who had diffi- 
calty in restraining their merrimeut at the circumstance and the coafa- 
sion of face manifested by the luckless office-bearer, the feeling being evi- 
dently participated in by the august lady berself who witnessed the oc- 
currence.””— Times, Sept. 20. 


| 


Prepestrians aXpD Ripers.—The Jaw as to crossing the road oa foot ia 
Loadon is generally well kaown. Practically, the rule is sauve qui 
or the devil take the hindmost: theoretically it is not quite so bad. A 
person cannot, according to law, be crashed to death by a cab, or even 
have so much as a leg or an acm brokea by an omaibas, if said person 
will not be so rash as to step across from one side of a street to aaother 
without first ascertainiog that the stones upoa which he treads have bees 
consecrated by law “a crossing.” Of course, to know s “ 
with its law-ballowed sanctuary, is easy enough. Seriously, thoagh, 
law as to crossing the streets in Londo. was 
Justice Coleridge. A widow woman 
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to watch their opportunity—to use due care and caution. But at 
or crossing of a street, if a foot passenger wished to cross it should 

that the centre of the street belonged as much to the foot pas- 

senger as to iage ; and he had as mach right to tell the driver of 
a carriage to wait for him as the driver had to m ke him wait.—London 


Pare 0 Francs ror a Lire.—The Avenir of Nice describes the adventures 
of M. de Talon at Solferino. The name of the hero is pretty well known 
to English readers, chiefly from his racing exploits in the Crimea. M, 
de Talon, says the story, charging at Solferino, “arrived in an Austrian 

vare, and received a discharge of balle, which, however, only wounded 
he horse, without touching him. The horse fell ; but the rider jumped 
up, sword in hand, and presently had his kepi cut through by a sword. 
A moment afterhe received a second blow on the head, but in the con- 
fusion which prevailed the hand of the soldier who struck was turned 
aside, so that the flat of the sword only hit bim ; in another ta 


i 





molested. She did not even hesitate to take the flies which some of tie | 
children presented with their fiogers. Last winter, in consequence of the 
illness of one of the persons in the bouse, it was found reevssary to set 

a bell to one of the rooms, and the wire of it bad to be carried 
along the vestibule bebind the nest, and in fixing the wire the workmen | 
knocked down part of the nest. Ou returning in the spring the swallow, | 
finding the nest partially destroyed, proceeded to repair it. Just as the | 
task was terminated, the bell was rung. and the movement of the wire | 
threw down the clay, still wet, which the bird bademployed. The swal- | 
low then proceeded to carefully examine the nest, and the wire, and im- 
mediately after flew off as usual. Having collected a sufficient quantity 
of moist clay, she proceeded to construct a sort of tube around the wire 
in euch a way that its movement could not disturb the nest. This she did 
in [o- morning, and, when the clay was dry reconstructed her nest 
as before.” 











placed bis carbine clore to the viscount’s cheek, but it missed 
fire. M. Talon then received a violent thrast from a bayonet, which 
threw him to the ground, but the soldier who gave it was astoniehed to 
see him soon after rise and get away. The soldier no doubt thought the 
young officer had some talisman about him, and so he had. In the cam- 
paiga ia the Crimea, M. Talon one day complained that he bad broken 
the glass of bis watch, and could not get it replaced. One of his soldiers 
said, ‘ Lieutenant, you bave no need to carry your watch to the Palais 
Royal. I am a wa'chmaker by trade, and have some tools in my knap- 
sack. If your bave a piece of 2f. I will put you in a glass that will never 
break.’ M. Talon gave the man his watch and a piece of 2f., and the 
man very skilfully beat out the coin until it became large enough, and 
then fixed it in the case s0 as to prove te place of the glass. The 
watch then presented this particularity, that the cases were gold, and the 
t where the glaes ought to be seen, silver. Oa his retura to France 
- Talon continued to wear the watch both as a curiosity and as a souvenir 
of the Crimea. He bad it in bis pocket in the battle of Solferino : and 
it was against it that the point of the Austrian bayonet struck. But so 
violent was the thrust that the point of the bayonet passed through both 
the coin and the watch! ‘ Thus,’ said M. Talon to his friends, iu re- 
countiog the affair, ‘I owe my life to a piece of 2f’ ‘And the 
money,’ said a gentleman present, ‘ was well invested.’ The remark, 
although not new, was appropriate.” 


ApgtiriciaL Marsiz.—A Paris letter says :—‘ M. Jobard, of Brussels, 
bas come out with his invention of artificial statuary marble—not the 
veiny, greasy stuff in use for chimneys and vases, but the pure and spot- 
less Carrara, transparent, polished, and hard as the real substance taken 
from the qaarry, This marble, which is to be pre for the sculptors 
in a liquid state will, like many other artificial Inventions, possess an 
immense advantage over the natural production itself. The invention, 
which bas created an immense sensation in the world of art, is due toa 
practical chemist of Brussels, of the name of Changy, the same skilful 
practitioner who discovered the divisibility of the electric light, and the 
miraculous draught of fishes by means of the chemical light which is 
sunk at the bottom of the sea. M. Jobard, whose word cannot be doubt- 
ed, pledges his honour that the table on which he writes, has been com- 
posed by M. Changy’s process, and possesses every quality of the marble 
—and that, after having submitted various specimens of the substance, 
both black and white, to every chemical test in use, he has come to the 
conclusion that the composition of marble is no longer a secret of Dame 
Natare, and that man bas at length ‘learnt to rival her ia the most cun- 
ning of her works.— London paper. 





Evapine Tae Ocrro1.—It is not very long since, a clever attempt was 
detected by the vigilance of the officers of the octroi. A reepectable look- 
ing carriage, drawn by a pair of horses, used to go out at the Barritre de 
Fontainebleau every afternoon, containing ove or two persons, and with 
a livery servant standing bebied ; after a drive of a couple of hours, the 
vebicle would return, about dusk, apparently in slatu quo. The door was 
opened as usual, the question was asked in due form, and the party pur- 
sued their way anmolested. This went on for some time ; at length, the 
perfect immobility of the footman, one day, strack the searcher ; be re- 
solved to observe more closely, and the next day accordingly, after he 
had shat the carriage-door, he called out to the coachman, whose wont it 
was to whip up his horses, and drive off at a rapid pace :—“ Halte la, 
cocher ;” then, turning to the servant, he addressed bim with :—* Et 
Vous, mon brave, n’auriez vows, hazard, rien & déclarer?’”’ No an- 
Swer was returned, and not a whisker moved, when the officer thought it 
ime to come to a closer personal acquaintance with t \is supercilious and 
dignified official. His astonishment may be conceived when the sup- 

valet was dismounted, and proved to be a tin case, painted and 

, and containing several dozen bottles of choice wine!! But, 
More curious stratagems than these have been attempted, and have suc- 
ceeded too.” — Realities of Paris Life. 


Batitooxnve —The London Times publishes a long article, signed 
“ Vespertilio,”’ treating of “ how to navigate the air.” The writer brings 
us at last to the construction of a steam-engiae, which could move wings 
ual to lifting 1-10th, or even 1-20th, of its own weight but then the 
aiaiculty remains how to deal with the remainder. “ In defalt,” he says, 
“of any other means of dealing with it, I would suggest that it be bal- 
anced by the lifting power of a balloon. In this combination, be it ob- 
served, the whole machine would not be buoyant. Even this modified 
use of a balloon is — to great objections, because the power exercised 
over it by the slightest current of air would be very great, and the 
experiment could only be tried in a ail a ; but, in default 
of avy machine capable of lifting the of its own weight, there seems 
to be no alternative but to take off part of that weight by a balloon. 
My belief is that such a machine, when its wings were put in motion, and 
when it rose from the ground, would be found capable of being directed, 
and that the direction of its flight would be determined by that in which 
its wings were set.” 
Powon wy Vecerasies.—Dr. Edmuad Davy, Professor of Agricul- 
taral Chemietry to the Royal Dublin Society, has made some startling 
statements conveying the result of bis experiments as to the presence of 
arcenic in crope. He states positively that arsenic as it exists in differ- 
ent artificial manures (such as the su ) will be taken up by 
= growing where those manures bad been applied! He found this 
be the case with cabbages ; and turnips taken fields in which su- 
o»pbate bad been used gave the most uomistakeable evidence of 
ving been arseniated. The facts thus collected appear to Dr. Davy to 
have some important bearings, for “ though the quantity of arsenic which 
occars in such manares is not large when compared witb their other con- 
stituents, and the pro on of that substance which is thus added to the 
soil must be still email, still plants may during their growth, as in the 
case of the alkaline and earthy salts, take up a considerable quantity of 
this substance, though its proportion in the soil may be bat very small. 
Further, as arsenic is well known to be an accumulating poisoa, by the 
contioued use of vegetables containing even a mioute proportion of ar- 
senic, that substance may collect in the system till ite amoaut may exer- 
cise an injarious effect on the health of man and animals.”— London 
paper. 


SwaLtLows.—An amasiog writer on nataral history in the Patrie pub- 
lishes the following :—‘ The decorations of the Place Vendome for the 
entry of the troops were commeaced by fixing wreaths of foliage to the 
highest cornices of the houses. No sooner had the men set to work than 
oe commotion was manifested among the swallows whose nests were 

the cornices. First of all they flew away with great precipitation, and 
manifested the greatest alarm ; they then returned, and flew to and fro, 
and at last collected around the statae on the colamn, There were more 
than a thousand of them, and they proce:ded to deliberate among them 
selves, making as much noise as a legislative assembly. All at once, by 
accord, they proc »eded to attack the workmen, striking at their 
faces with their wings, and they repeated the attacks with increasiag 
violence uatil the men descended from the ladder. They then entered 
their nests and remained in them part of the day. In the evening, be- 
coming couvinced that no one intended to molest them, they flew to the 

of the Tuileries, and collected a pn of insects for food, which 
brought back in their beaks to their vests. On the 14th they were 
heads out of the nests and gaze furiously at the filing 
of the troops. Shortly before the storm, they left their nests and flew 
about above the troops—no doubt collecting insects, which were forced 
to descend by the heaviness of the atmosphere. On the 17th, when the 
workmen began removing the foliage from the cornices, not a swallow 
frightened or left its nest, even though the men touched the edges. 
swallow actually snapped up a fly which bad alighted on the band 
one of the workmen !—In connection with swallows, | may relate what 
epee fe achateaa near Vienor, department of the Isére. 
i eS 
to it every to lay her eggs, | was not 
least frigh@ened at the presence of the peopl: of the house, bat flew to and 
with all the conddence of animals which kaow that they will not be 
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Cbess. E 
PROBLEM No. 562. By Herr Kuixe. of London. 
BLACK. 











White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





Souvrion to Prosiem No. 561. 





White. Black. 
1. gis 2 Kt to K 2, 
2. Ktto K BS. | Anything. 
- 3. Checkmates. 

White. Black. White. Black. 
em ft Oe) Tt TT) eee Ty |e 
2 KttoQ. Avything. FE B to Q 5, ch tks P. 

3. Checkmates. & Q to Q 4, checkmates. 

L. coccogcesdicoessee BOGE P. De ceeecsccescseeeeee EttoKed 

2 Beh. K to K 4. |£ igo. ct. K tas P. 

3. Q checkmates. 3 Q checkmates. 

Cuess Irems.—Jadge Meek, of Alabama, was elected an Honorary Member 


I 

of the New York Chess Club at their Monthly Meeting of the 6th inst. The 
Club resolved to hire the adjoining Room to that which they already occupy. 
This will enable them t» accomm from two to three hundred Members.——. 
The Brooklyn Chess Clab holds a general meeting this day for the transaction 
of important business. Every Member feeling an interest in the welfare of the 
Club is particularly requested to be present. The President of this Club de- 
clares emphatically that be has no private interes’s to serve, but is solely 
actuated by the welfare of the Club and the advancement of Chess. 


(From the Book of the Congress.) 
This interesting GAME was the only one gained a Mr. Pau!sen in his grand 
Ma ngress. 





itch with Mr. Paul Morphy at the Chess Co 

White (P.) Black (M.) White (P.) Black (M.) 
LPtwK4 PtKé 8 KRtoQ PwQR3 
2K KttoB3 Kt to B3 19 Ktto K 2 Sank 
Roti BtoQB4i(}) | 20 PtweQR3 P to K Kt5 
4KBwQKt5 PwQ3 (ec) 21 PtoQB4 gees 
5 PtoQ4 K P tks P 22 PteQBS MKRS 
6 K Kt tks P oat er 3 KBtwK2 
7K Kttks QKt KtP tks K Kt uPtoKB4 K P tks P 
8 KBtoR4 gat $b Que 
9 Castles ttoB3 26 Kt tks Q RwR3 
10 Qt B3 Kt to Kt 5 27 KttoK2 Pt K B4(f) 
NQBMKB4 KttoK4 2 PtKS KRto K3 
12 Qto Kt3 QwKB3 29 K KttoBéd Rtks KP 
18 GRtQ PtoKR3 30 GRtsQB (9) QRtksQR 
14 KtoR PtoK Kt4 31 Btks BP BtwoQ3 
15 Q B tks Kt a5 $2 P tks B BP tks P 
16 PtoQKt4(@@) KBwQ3 (e) 33 K to Kt K toQ 
17 QRwQ3 PwKR4 34 Btks QR 

And White wins. 
( Notes by Paul Morphy.) 
(a) This seems to be a favourite débiit with the first player. It leads either 


to a sort of irregular Ruy Lopez Opening, or to the Queen's Knight's Opening. — 
(b) K Kt to B 3 is the proper ploy —{o) Again he should have played out the 
K Kt.—(d) Very finely played.—(e) k cagnot take the Pawn ; for if 

6. 


soahvastse SpecccVacdubecttbes K Btks Kt P 
17. QR tks Q B K the R (a) 
1B KitoQ 5 gre Q3 
19. 2 K RSch moves 

t tks B Q tks Kr 
2. Btks BP 
and White must wia the exchange back with a fine position. 
(@.—17. ......- 


ecacccccsboccoee | K B tas Kt 


having a much superior Game.—(f) He scarcely has any move much better ; 
his position is very crowded.—(g) White vigorously avails himself of his ad- 
vantage in position. 











Partiat Dearsess asp [scnaRces From THe Ean.—Dr. Hactiey begs to announce to 
those of his patients wich whom be has been in communteation, that he has, in compliance 

arrangements to establish bis Kear Inetitauion in New 
York ; and be generously offers 'o attend a!l persons suffering from peretene ot the 7 








without , until eured—thereby proving bis success 4 P 
deaf from swindled by gormng os styled Aurists exorbiwnat fees in advance. and the 
infliction of sti! serious evils, by luting the of dang remedies by 


Dr. H. may here state that he has no connection whatever with any person advertising to 
deafness ; neither Of b certificate, urport- 


eure ‘ 
ing !o emanate from him ; and cannot, iberef. ble for any alarming cunse- 
quences resulting from rashness aod desperation. The Ines of money may not be material 


lo some ut the deprivation of one of the most important of senses, nt to be 
reparted aed tron'ed with Dare than ordivary solicituie fw 


noise in the head, and all disagreeable discharges from the ear, speedily and 
permanently removed. withont caasing the least pain or iuconvenience. A care in all cases 
guaranteed where malformation does not exist, 

Toirteen years close and almost andivided a tention to this branch of special practice, bas 
enabled him to reduce bis trea:ment to such a degree of success a: to find the most confirmed 
and ovstinate cases yield by « steady attention to the means prescribed. 

‘The destruction, by oo < the meme yoy cop Seon , of which Dr. Hantier wante 
bead—baving released bim from ates in that city, established permanently his 
Teshetion tar the enctasive t tof Bar Diseases, at No. 104 Fourteenth Street, > mg 
site the ac «demy of Music, New York. 

© Jtatiun and Ex tion each morning. 








owed pera 
Srartistics or Lire ayp Deara—Ficuaees po wor Liz.—We have faith in sta- 
tistics. They give the death-blow to all false doctrine and empiricism in science, 
Medica! statistics 


and blow sky-high the fine theories of un men. 
ane cf eposted importance. y teach us to estimate at their just value the 
curative powers of the drugs, which are the stereot of the “ in.” 


Sua wht is their value? igures which do not lie, show that in 
complaints the “ regular ” of the “ faculty” loses at least as many as it 
sives. Bat, then, the doctors tell us that those who die are “ incurables.” If 
this be so, how is it that so many victims of the most virulent internal and ex- 
ternal disorders, whom the profession had given up, have recovered through a 
une use of Holloway’s Pills age Holloway's ointment? There can be no 
bt about the fact, we opine, and we want ly to account for it. To our 
plain mind, it ap; that if chronic dyspepsia cannot be cured by the d 
tors, and is with a certainty by Holloway’s Pills, that the later 
remedy is worth the whole icinal stock of the faculty, asa means of reliev- 
ing that complaint. So again, if a “ given ap” case of scrofula or erysipelas be- 
comes rapidly convalescent under the action of the O.ntmeot, we cannot 
the conclusion that it is the true specific for external disorders, and that 


“ lar pharmaco 
of sabdaing that class of maladies. good logic, we believe. pf. a 


Vil at it, we will admit their demurrers when they can show us a better for 
arguments than facts.— Stale Gazette. 


RS. BODSTEIN has Removed . Twen Second 
Street, a A coutiou- to give INSCAUGTION ve at a Oey Bae 
68. Application to be made at the 





for the Season on MONDAY the lhe SEP House. 


fi 
ia,” contains nothing that will com with it as a means | dition, and 
= This 6 eS 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FPF. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have received, and have now in Store, a Comp ssortmen Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, ann as 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & © 
(MANUPACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality tn 
Clothing. 
MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





REMOVAL. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
Opposite Hanover Street. 





LET—From November Ist., to a Single Gentleman, in Tyenty- 
Second Stree’, near sixth Avenue, Two Fine Front Rooms, adjoining. ey are 
‘ortably as weil as elegantly furnished as Bed and Siuin: «ome having Math and other 
coaveniences on the seme floor. Breakfast given, ifdesired. The House is and airy 
(26 x 100), Family Sw small. and stretly private. Only a permanent arrangement will be 
made. Address “ W,” Box 2346, Post Office. 





JEWELRY, &c. 


BALL, BLACK &cCoO, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, WATCHES JEW- 
ELRY, &. 


SIGN OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE, 
NO. 247 BROADWAY, 
SOUTH CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, GProsiTs THE CITY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 

Constantly on hand a very large assortment of 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, 
RUBI#®, EMERALDS PEARLS, 

AND UNSET STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Rich Jewelry, Watches, Clogks, Paris Bronzes, d&ci, 
TOGETHER WITH 4 GREAT VARIETY OF 
RICH FANCY GOODS 
Of Every Description. 

WM. BLACK. 





EBENEZER MONRE. 





TIFFANY & Co. 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
550 Broadway, New York, 
anD 


Rae Richelieu, No. 79, Parts, 

N CALLING ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK, BEG TO PRESENT TO THE sors 
of their Friends and the Public L ay) Facts :—That the 

ver 


gives them ¢ 
it is determination, as it is their interest, to make reasonable 

charges as a feature of their establishment as the beauty and variety of their Rtock. 

and Fine Je » & — Coop- 
er’s, Jules we and Patek. wet, & vo's.—WATC Stiver Ware, Plated 
Ware, Fable Cutlery; Clocks Bronses, ARTISTIC GAB FIXTURES, Desks. Deorsing ¢ 
Wok Seve ce Woxes, Fans, Rich Porcelain, and many other ARTICLES AR 
A ° 


I rn ae tt te pet tee roe hy bat” ae 
. cordially xtend slrang' wi invitation - 
epovs thet Thoth tebatinn (hase ihe!s call Wil ues theat the taal aolighien ts parckane. 

RICH JEWELRY AND FPANCY GOODS. 

OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND, 
NO. 527 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CORNER OF SPRING STREET, UNDER THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 
Invite attention to their assortment of 
RICH IMPORTED JEWELRY. 
Etruscan, Enameiled, and Bright Gold Styles, 





WATCHES, CLOCKS, BRONZES, PORCELAIN, 
FANS, COMBS, FANCY HAIR PINS, CARD CASES, ¢., 
Together with a great variety of RICH FANCY GOODS of every description. 


5B. W. BURR, 
No, 573 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
MANUFACTURER OF TUE 
Latest Paris Styles of Diamoud and all other Fine Jewelry. 
STERLING SILVER WARE OF THE TRUEST STANDARD, ALL OF WHIOH 
RETAILED AT THE LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE GREAT NARDIN WATCH, 
IN EVERY RESPECT EQUAL TO THE BEST MAKERS, AND 30 PER CEXT. 
LESS IN PRICE. 


SLEEVE BUTTONS AND SHIRT STUDS 
REQUIRING SO BUTTON HOLES. 
GOMETHING ENTIRELY EW.—IVES’ PATENT SLEEVE BUTTONS AND SHIRT 
Studs ; also, Cuff ai Pias for aod Armiets for ©! require 
no button bole, 46 not unfasten, combine ° Areat beaut simplicity, and utility, Fer sale, 
Wholesale and Retail, ai the GOLD and SILVER WATCH CASE MANUFACTORY of, 
JOHN H. GIFFIN, No. 57 Vesey Street, New York. 











HOSIERY. 
UNDER-GARMENTS, 
AND MEN’S FURNISHING 


Goons, 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 


GOODS IN THE CITY. 


at 
RANKIN’ S, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, 
and No. 96 BOWERY. 





FURNITURE. 


ALEXANDER ROUX & CO, 
479 BROADWAY. 





Established in 1836, 

FFER AT REDUCED PRICES TH<ISR LARGE STOCK OF PLAIN AND RICH FUR- 
O alt in Rapewood, Oak. Block Walnut a. 4 Ebony ; also, their large as-ortment of 
Black ‘and Gilt Farnitare, manafac ured by F. Roux, of Paris, expressly for this market, 
weep Se rrges end cask’ ia not to be surpassed. 

All or this fine stock is to be disposed of by the lst of January next, in consequence of disso- 
lution of copartnersbip of the present firm. 
HOWB'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT I8 SAID OF IT: 
* Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.”—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be ted.” ¥. ¥. TRIBUNE. 





“ Has accomplished the object desired.”"—HOME JOURNAL. 





“ Ranks foremost among modern inventions.” — WASHINGTON INTEL 
LIGENCER. 

“ P a ble, portable, cheap, cl ly, and delight 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


“ It is precisely the article wanted.” —MERCANTILE TIMES. 


ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers thronghout the 
oe Canadas, or direct from the Co. Retail price, from $6 to $6,040 according 


width. circulars f ‘ormation addres»— 
» en - GEO. F- GRAY, Bee. Eniptle Bed Spring Co, 
Broad way, New York. 


GUANO. 


Ww ULD THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
pt eo tae nsviels which we have on hand and for sale at 
THIRTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
to be « jor to any Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manufaetur- 
te ae a Gams ts imporied by . H. WEBB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
& Bakers’ Islands, in the * SUUTH PACIFIC OVEAN,” and is sold genuine and pure as 
imported. It has been by many of oar prominent anal- 
zed by the most eminent and popular Agricultural Chemists and found to contain (as will 
be seen by our circulars) a large per centage of 
BONE PHUSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC AC§D, 
animal organic 5 ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops, besides substantially Pew anes Jy the soil. Itean be freely u.ed without cnger 
% wen tT sree dear be e 7 be ure it — the pliant to hy a healthy con- 
Seton, cad on capes OF INBECTA. For orders in_any quant 








(which will be promptly a!teared to) of full p 
— deni cs JOHN B. SARDY, Agent. 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall St., New York City. 
K NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, vis U. 8. 
Steamer Office, R , the of Ccraber of 
pes SOWIE wii cisco os thio os Ai the hoa tay ‘ 


D. 
1044 o’clock, A. M. AU 








ee Foie 








A Bist 
ue) Will re-open ber Frepen and 
SEPTEMBER 
. 


M®*S; PacauLay No. 43 East 
and Aven! 
MONDAY, 


post OFFICE CE .—The Mail's for BUROPA, vis he lok Steamer 
this office. on SATU RD 4 ¥, of October, 
at 10ig veloek, a. pone ISAAC V. FOWLER. Postmaster. 
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FINANCIAL. 


«AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of jenna, 


the world through the Mesers. Rorusomitn’s of Faris, London, Frankfort, and V 
and their corresponden's. 





“ J. RAE. f 23 Rane OR MON inary, 


FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
of Montreal and 


ite Branches in Canada, (n sume to suit Purchasers. 
OREDITS issued, Sterling iesaanae, ‘and Hotes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
chased or Collected. 








JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DB& LA PAIX, PARIS, 


GQ*®s", CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINUIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 


FRANC HOLLAND PORTUGAL, GERMANY 
TAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 
GREAT ba SPAIN, ITALY, SWEDE 
120, oF 
ATHENS, BEYROUT. °* CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, he, ke. 


Office in New Vork, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. ¥Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N.Y... 





ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI., OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8 
re of the tb and 2kh of Ty 


LANDS, by the Mail Steame: each month. 
Bachange on California, Oregon, wieb [siands for sale at all times. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BA ERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


1ssUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &e. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
80. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
lasue Oredits for TRAVELLERS. availatie in any part of the world. 








COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
BUS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
far, collected free of charge. 


Drafts credits granted, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 


ae Provipees, in North America and A ust: 
R.C. FERGUSSON, 
Fr. Sur. No. 2 William Street, New York. 
©. F. SMITH. 





ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
STOCK AUCTIONEER, BROKER, AND BANKER, 

£68 LEAVE TO INFORM BIS NUMEROUS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC, THAT 
po beerepared from No. 4 Broad Street, to his new and STOCK SALES. 
ss AN ng io. 523 William Stree r all, which have been 
Ea Rtg Auction Brokerage king Business, with increased 

facilities in each The new premises are now open for public i 
he ge edd ge te | tonds every Monday and Thursday, or every day 
required, at 1234 o'clock, at the Stock Palesroom, 52 William Street, or Merchant's 
: Broker's 


| 
| 
i 





OTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, Sept. 1, 1859. 
HE BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY IN NEW YORK, HAVING BEEN CONCENTRA- 
CHANTS’ EXCHANGE, the several frm agencies of RAWDON, 
IGHT, HATCH, & EDSON, TOPPAN, CARPENTER & CO., DANFORTH, PBR- 
8 & 0O., BALD, COUSLAND 00., JOCELYN, DRAPER, WELSH 4 
‘OOD, HAY & WHITING, are d, and all 
be addressed to the . 
This Company is now prepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUB! 
CONTEMPLATED 


ee 





LIC 
THE ADVANTAGES IN 1Ts FORMATION, both as it regards the SUPERIORITY OF 
THEIR WORK, ond the provisions made for the aaj of the trust conpded to their they 
respectfully solicit a continuance of (he patronage ‘ore extended to 


ale 
sotiens ut New Vouk PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 
uON L, and CHICAGO. aa 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. CHARLES SORPAR, Pouttent. 


INSURANCE. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, lll BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INSURANCE. 








ASSE 
18 COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI- 
nessa, and has returned to its dealers, out of the profits of the year = & dividend of 
per Cent— Sia per Cent interest on the outstanding scrip—and redeemed the 
of the issue of 1856. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 


WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
es A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


MARSHALI. LEFFERTS & BRO., 





IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER, 
BLOCK TIN, &c., 

ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
GALVANIZED SHEET IRON, 
Galvanized Wire, Natls, and Spikes, &ec., 

SHEETS CORRUGATED AND FITTED FOR ROOFING, 

PIG IRON, 
LEAD PIPE, SHEET IRON, SHOT AND BAR LEAD. 





TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARDEN'S EXPRESS 
Leaves every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, by Steamship, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 


Thence, b:; Central Railroad, to 
Maco 4 COLUMBUS. AUGUSTA 
ATBANTA, NASHVI KNOXVILLE, 
Puls, MONTGOMERY MOBILE, 
NEW ORLEANS 


Rw 
all Towns in the Interior of GRORGIA, ALABAMA and TENNESSER 
description of merchandise forwarded Low Rates, 


at and delivered with t- 
besa and despatch. —T 


Por further particulars apply at the office of 
HARDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR FLOORS. 





as laid by the Subscribers it 
at many Ch Banks, Hotels and B 
part country wellings in ever) 


‘Also, Garnkirk Chimney Tops, Drain Pipe, Ac. For sale by 
MILLER & COATES, 
7 279 Pear! Sureet, New York. 
C. T. SHEPPARD, Agent. 
NO. 32 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


WATSON'S FIRE BRICK MANUFACTORY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, : . 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
FIRE BRICK FOR ROLLING MILLS, BLAST FURNACES, FOUNDRIES, 


GAS WORKS, LIME KILNS, TANNERIES, BOILER AND GRATE 
SETTING, GLASS WORKS, Ac., &c. 


INTON’S FOR VESTIBULES, HALLS, DINING. . 
M tor Hearne Ae Ay og LL mre ROOMS, CONSERVATO 
— ‘ashington, and in urches, 








. FIRE CLAYS, FIRK SAND, AND KAOLIN. 


INSURANCE.. 


FURNITURE, &c. 











Josara Wa.xer, 
Joun Haiser, 
Rossrt L. Case, 
Wu. H. Hosser, 
Epwarp Wuerts, 
Joux D. Warner, 
Epwargp Merarrr, 
Hawey Barrow, 
Eowagp Haiost, 


FPIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL §200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 





Rosweit Srracus. 
Ouvers Jr., 
Wu * 

G. Wurrn’r. Gray, 


Peao’c. G. Fostas, 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION Bois 4 pt | FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


insured. 
i the MUTUAL relates 
ital secured and invested, 4s 


am ; y can attach to the 





A DIVIDEND of 25 cent. to the Policy holders has just been declared, out of 
ait, added to the Capital 





Moses H. Grinweit, 


President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 


New York, November 1, 1858. 





STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL........ 





This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and F 








. Ww 
Ships in Port, dc. 


,F 
On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 





FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pents, Sereary. 











WILDER'S PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burglar-Proof Locks. 
B. G. WILDER & CO. 
+ AGENTS FOR THE FATENTER AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 1 South Water Street, Chicago, TM. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUR, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Norce.—This 


license having expired. 





CNG GHARE and Pleture Frome Manatecuory, 221 
Siete or coeeraeres on 


H. Y. SIGLER, Agent, 


Fire Froof Sate is no longer made and sold by Silas C. Herring, 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ACCUMD 
Cures sem eae 
Wall Street. >. au. KNEVITT, Acruasy 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR OROSS 
‘Losses Promptly 





Cash 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
three ‘tinues to insure 


¥ their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
With the security of the insurers and insured. 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, 


Joun C. HenpERSOR, 


Joszru B. Vaanvm, Jr., 
Jas. Lon. Gragam, Jr., 
Bowes R. Molivarns, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT ©. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 











FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 


ROYAL COMPANY 


22,000,000 STERLING, oR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF §250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
stent ts Sanaa rere 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 


Losses 
In addition to its 





| Adam Norrie, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 





| TEE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
| 
| 


ad 


o'clock, P. M. 





SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance ) 
Orrick or Tus GensRaL AGENTS For THE UnirsD Srarss, 
New York, Feb. 1, 1859. 





LocaL Swee OF DIRBCTORS. 


of Directors meet every other Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall 
ork, where all business connected with the Society's op 


Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all claias 
are adjasted and paid withou London 
The Medical Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street,between 1 and 2 


deposited in the hands of the 
benefit of all Policy-bolders in 
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SPECIAL EDICT! 


HOU: EPERS DOWT LAY DOWN 1 
HOTEL RERTERE DON'T LAY bow H 
' STEAMBOAT OWNERS! DON'T LA bows i 
JANITORS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS! DON'T LA i 


PATERFAMIL.ES WHO ARE TRAV+LLING FOR 
SEND THIs “ TELEGRAM” TO YOUR HOUSEK&EPER! 
“DON'T LAY DOWN YO! 


UPHOLSTERERS ! DON'T LAY DOWN ANY CARPETS, OlL CLOTHS OR MATTIN 
; WITHOUT USING le 
HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING, 
USE IT IN CHURCH USE IT IN READING 
Cr BMS ocem, ss = a Sa 
ate a . an 
iw oe rytiry) « 4 4 [Opar Boome eo 
ANYWHERE ee PLACE CARPETS, 
OM CLOTH ARD MATTING ARE USED. 
Tis the cheapest and the best ; it preserves the carp xts and prevents them from 
out, and adds a rich appearance to the LOWEST PRICE CARPETS. Wetring 
J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent 
For the N. ¥. Lining Carpet Co., 
No. 62 Warren Street. 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 
EMOVAL TO 319 BROADWAY. SECOND BLOCK ABOVE STEWART'S, WHERE 








Poy ops Ae eg ee ae We won't ask you 
ay, but shall be pleased to serve you, if you them are perfectly clean, sweet 
verlasting. Don't forget to look : 


Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 


REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 





| 


OLE LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, &c., FOR EUROPEAN AND AMBRI. 
can Travelling. Paris made Travelling and Shopping Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen's 
use. 





REPRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS ! ! 

NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS, 
A full assortment frém the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE at 
J. & C. EERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
Broadway, New York. 

The Largest and Most Compl Assortment of 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
at 


In this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices 











J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on haad « full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE woes. ORNAMENTAL BRCNZED, AND PaINTED 
IN WORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 
Have now on hand vbe largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
are at the lowest prices. An early call solicited. 
THE HOME GYMNASIUM 














Aa of State Prisons, in the place of Wesley Bailey 

Ad fe of the Court of Appeala, in the : 
of the Court of Aa Oo now Sean FP. Hicks ; 

All term of office will expire ou the last day of December next. 


J. Roosevelt, whose 


| 
| 
: 
| 





CHAPTER 2771. 
Ax Act to submit to the People a Law authorizing a loan of Two Million Five Hundred 
Thousand D>liars, to for the payment of the Floating Debt of the State. Passed 


of 
April 13, 1869—three fifth being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 
1. The Commissioners of the Canal Fand are hereby authorized to borrow on the 
P= Xt fl DT 
cent. per anvam, and reimbursable at such as shal! be determined by said 


Capers, ust encoding cigheun years front time of making such loan. the 

of law in relation to loans made by Commissioners of the Canal Fund, and the and 
wweneter t cestitentes of stock, shall apply to loans authorized by this act, so far as the same 
“Boo. z soe manera realieed by ouch Seen, shall be applied exclusively to the of 
claims against the 


f 
f 
} 


| 
fi 
| 
: 
| 
i 


the Treasury, on the warrant of the Auditor of the Canal from the mo- 
went sibin tev yeare from the time when this act shall take tor tho pagmnann of lites 
eguian in Daata, speetnan te Ge ee ee a. and for the payment of the interest 
on the loan authorized by this act, shall veble prier to the recsipt tate the 
Treasury of the first annual tax, hereinafter directed to and collected, for the pay. 
meat of the interest and principal of the loans aythorized by thisact; but ary sum 
to pag interest as aforesaid may be refunded out of the procesde of the sald tates re 
cet into ry- 
Sec.4 An annual tax is hereby and shall be levied and collected in the same 
manner as other State taxes are le and collected, sufficient to the interest and redeem 
the principal of the loan hereby authorized, within eighteen years the time of contract 
ing thereof ‘The Comptroller Shell ascertain and determine weatewe, cieyepplns as 
ment of principal and terra, in the fret year after the (az can be collected ea acorenad, 
in each succeed thereafier, the pertod of eighteen years from the time 
tracting said loan, will be sufficient to pay the interest and redeem the of said 
-~ Mya Ts ral Sod ah one anes pig yes tn 
wu seve 10 
q rolls returned to ta office, ‘and shall give notles of such apportionment ts the 
of Supervisors of the respective counties. It shall be the duty of the Boards of Supervisors 
renpeeiive comniges to ennee So captens Ce eet ts cach Zeer to bo loved, out 
1 paid to the Treasurer of this State, in the same manner as State taxes. The 
money collected the Treasury under this Section, shali constiiuiea fand 
pay the interest and redeem the principal of the loan contracted pursuant to this and 
shall be secrediy appiied to that purpose ; sad if, at say time, the siaking fund shall } 
sufficient to comply requiremen' Section. Comptroller shall increase 
ous u reafter to & vied and colleccei by tax each year, so as to make the fund adequate 
pur 
Sxc. 5. The fourth section of this act, a tax, be whenever the re- 
venues of the canals, after meeti Py ew ye 
amount to orm a sinking sufficient to pay the interest and redeem the prin- 
7 wo is oct chalibe: ie tthe peuple of ths Sine, athe hex! geval election 
the votes gtrea for its adoption sha'l be endorsed ** Constitational Nae be) 
im the follo form : ** For « loan of two mill o ive thousand wo the 
floating debt of the State” and ** A, the lean of two five éol- 
lars, to pay the floating debt of the " The inspectors of the several of 
pa yg ae or 
shall be deposited. The ba:lots shall be canvassed and returned, ana the result be de 
termined and certifiec in the same manner as votes given for the office of Governor of this 
State. JE te majerty of the votes casi, pursuant to this act, shall be “Fors of two 
million five hundred jousnnd dnliare, ts pap he Seatihg Oust of So Sata,” Shae 
ing sections of this act shall \age effect ; but if a majority of the votes so cast shall be 
a of two million five hundred thousand dollars, to pay the floating debt of the a 
then the said sections sball not take effect, Dut shall be i re. 
Yours respectfaily, GIDEON J. TUCKER, Secretary of State 
pig A ng my ag | 
Snearr's Orrice, New Yora, August 3i, } 
I hereby certify that the above is a trae copy of the notice from 
mS ae J pea ena day hye aan Y ene 








pee 


